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THE SCHOOL DAME 


AND 

THE VILLAGE PET. 


“ Who was it that laughed aloud ?” said 
Dame Wheeler, as she looked around the 
school-room. No one answered ; and as her 
black eye glanced from face to face, a per- 
fect stillness reigned through the room. The 
first one who timidly raised her eyes was 
Amy Buel, a little rosy-cheeked girl who was 
very apt to be engaged in any sport or fun 
that was going on in the room. 

“Ay! Amy Buel, I thought as much!” 
said the dame — “ I’m not so deaf yet, but that 
I know your laugh. Come here.” 

“ Oh, Dame Wheeler,” said the child, as she 
hastened to the old lady’s side, “ I am very 
1 * 5 
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sorry, but indeed I could not help it. I love 
you dearly, and cannot bear to make you 
angry (and as she raised her large eyes and 
met the steady gaze of her teacher, they were 
filled with tears ;) “ but it was so funny to see 
you trying so long to thread the point of 
Rhoda Shepherd’s needle and as she said 
this, her roguish eyes sparkled again with 
laughter. 

“Oh,” said she, “that is it, is it?” her 
own countenance relaxing into a smile, — “you 
were laughing at your poor old teacher, be- 
cause her sight is not as keen as it used to be. 
Well, I shall not punish you for it, though to 
be sure your mother would never have done 
so at your age. You are the very picture of 
what your dear mother was, when she stood 
by my knee and read her lesson.” And as the 
old lady parted the child’s hair over her fair 
forehead, and dismissed her to her seat, she 
took off her glasses and wiped her dim eyes, 
for Amy’s mother was no longer a dweller 
upon earth. 

Venerable dame! She was now instructing 
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the second, and some of the third generation 
of children, in her own native town ; and no 
one, not even the revered pastor himself, had 
done more, perhaps, to influence and mould 
the character of the inhabitants of the place. 

Dame Wheeler was brought up among the 
hills of New England, and belonged to a fa- 
mily whose ancestors were some of the hardy 
and temperate settlers of that district of our 
country. She esteemed it a higher honour to 
name such as her forefathers, than to have 
traced her descent through a long line of gen- 
try or nobles, lords or even kings. Her father 
“ was a tiller of the ground.” His habits, ns 
well as those of the inhabitants of New Eng- 
land generally, were simple and unostentatious 
in the extreme. Hardy and trained to labour, 
they wrought with their own hands, and culti- 
vated a soil which required much diligence to 
render it productive. 

But let it not be thought, with all this, that 
such were men of uncultivated minds. Far 
from it — for though, in those days, there were 
fewer books than there are at this time, such 
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as they had were carefully read, or rather stu- 
died. Not only works of divinity, but those 
of history and poetry were read and appre- 
ciated. Of the former, the works of Owen, 
Fuller, Flavel, Baxter, and many others, were 
found on the shelves of their libraries. While 
following the plough, their minds were act- 
ively employed in studying the deep things of 
Scripture — and closer thinkers or better rea- 
soned the world never produced, than were 
to be found among the farming population of 
New England. 

The pastors of those days were men of 
strong constitutions, sound minds, and clear 
heads. It required such men to preach to the 
farming population of New England ; for those 
subjects which form the theme of pulpit in- 
struction, were the daily meditation and study 
of the pious farmers, as they felled the forest 
or opened the furrows ; and during the hours 
of suspension from toil they were talked about 
in the family circle. 

Dame Wheeler grew up, accomplished in 
all that it was thought necessary for a woman 
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to know in her situation of life — that is, with 
an education exactly fitted for the duties be- 
fore her. She married a man of great worth 
of character, and had not long been comfort- 
ably settled in her own dwelling, when the 
war of the Revolution commenced. Her 
husband, with a patriotism common at the 
time, volunteered his services for the good of 
his beloved country, and left his home never 
again to return ; for he fell in a skirmish 
during the first year of the war. His young 
widow was left with scanty means ; for al- 
though she owned her house, with its garden, 
orchard, field and pasture, this was nearly her 
all ; and in order to maintain herself, as well 
as from a laudable desire to be usefully occu- 
pied, she complied with the request of her 
friends, and, fitting up one of her little rooms 
for a school, she there instructed the children 
of the village. 

She was, at the time our story commences, 
instructing the descendants of those who had 
been her first pupils. She often remarked, as 
she significantly shook her head, that the pre- 
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sent generation had sadly degenerated ; that 
the children were lacking in deference to age, 
and in an orderly and respectful manner to- 
ward superiors. She often told Sally Smith, 
« that her mother would as soon have cut off 
her tongue as have said ‘yes’ or <no,’ to a 
person entitled to her respect;” or said to 
Betsey Day, “that her mother always minded 
the first time she was spoken to ;” or reproved 
Martha Peck, by saying, “ that she could not 
have believed that a daughter of Patty Norton 
(which was the maiden name of Martha’s mo- 
ther) “would have shown such ill-manners as 
to have stood by the roadside, when a carriage 
full of people passed by, and not have made a 
curtesy.” 

Nor were the girls alone the subjects' of her 
censure. She made Billy Young ashamed of 
his tears, when he cried because his hands 
were cold. “Ah!” said she, “your father 
had to sit in the very back part of the room 
a whole winter, and did not ask once to come 
to the fire to warm.” “ Your fathers,” said 
she, addressing the boys, « kept themselves 
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warm by hard study when in school, and by 
hard play when out ; and so might you if you 
were worth half what they were.” 

Dame Wheeler was firmly of the opinion, 
that parental authority and necessary disci- 
pline had sadly relaxed since her early days. 
« In those primitive times,” she said, « chil- 
dren knew how to behave with propriety. 
Then, they stood up in the presence of their pa- 
rents and elders, and spoke only when spoken 
to. Those were the days when children were 
seen, and not heard ; when, if they were told 
to do or not to do a certain thing, they obey- 
ed without asking the reason why.” Some 
think she might have added, that those were 
days when reserve and strictness were carried 
too far on the part of parents, towards their 
children — when there was too little of mutual 
confidence ; but surely these are days when 
the error is on the other extreme. 

But think not from all this, that Dame 
Wheeler was stern or austere to her young 
pupils. Far otherwise. She felt for each one 
the love and tenderness of a mother. They 
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were very dear to her, if it were only for their 
parents’ sake, and they, in return, regarded 
her with sincere love and respect. It was an 
interesting scene to see her surrounded by her 
young charge.* There she sat in her high- 
hack chair ; her form once erect, but now a 
little bent with age, and her whole appear- 
ance truly dignified. The clean muslin cap, 
with its simple band — her snow-white neck- 
kerchief, her tidy apron, all showed a proper 
regard to personal appearance. At her side 
might be seen a little girl with folded hands, 
seriously attentive to her task, while on the 
old lady’s knee lay a bunch of rods, intended 
rather as a badge of her office, than for actual 
use ; though I must in truth add, that if the 
milder forms of punishment, (such as standing 
on the bench, or, in extreme cases, wearing the 
dunce cap,) were not sufficient to bring the 
erring child to the performance of duty, the 
rods were called for and used too. 

Dame Wheeler did not attempt to teach 
much else than spelling, reading, and sewing, 


* See Frontispiece. 
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with the addition of the catechism. But if 
the instruction was simple, it was thorough. 
Her pupils were perfect in spelling and in read- 
ing — minded not only the little words , but the 
commas and periods ; and in the use of the 
needle they far exceeded the children of the 
present day. The stitching, hemming, felling, 
and overhand work of the children which she 
instructed, would even now do honour to a 
professed sempstress. 

But Dame Wheeler was, as she said, getting 
too old to teach children — she had reached 
the age of seventy — and, though she was still 
active, and her mind vigorous, she determined 
to put in practice her oft-repeated determina- 
tion to “ give up teaching as soon as the pre- 
sent quarter should be out.” She had, with 
care and economy, laid up a little property, 
which was sufficient to maintain her during 
her declining years, and she actually did give 
up her school, which she had regularly taught 
for forty-three years. 

But it was not long before she began to re- 
gret the step she had taken. She said, “ she 
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was lonely ; that she missed her ordinary oc- 
cupation ; that she longed again for the sound 
of cheerful voices in the play-ground, and the 
sight of happy faces in her school-room. Be- 
sides,” said she, “I am useless. I am doing 
no good in the world. I am a drone in the 
hive.” 

Providence was then making ready a work 
of usefulness for good Dame Wheeler, and in 
his own way removing all obstacles, that his 
plan of mercy might be accomplished. He 
was preparing to show the truth of his own 
beautiful declaration, “ he that watereth shall 
\>e watered also himself.” 

One of Dame Wheeler’s earliest pupils was 
Rachel Millbrook. She was an orphan girl, 
and was brought up by an aunt, her only rela- 
tive in the place. But though almost desti- 
tute of relatives, she abounded in friends. She 
was a general favourite — the village pet. 
Wkerever she went she met a ready welcome, 
and every house in the place might have been 
made her home. Nothing could be done, by 
old or young, of any importance, without 
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Rachel’s advice and assistance. She seemed 
to be ready to answer every call, and to lend 
a 'willing ear to the recital of every one’s trou- 
bles ; in short, to rejoice in the prosperity and 
sympathize in the woes of all. Thus, Rachel 
grew up to womanhood. She received what 
was then called a good education, and, for 
general intelligence and information, she was 
surpassed by few in the circle of her acquaint- 
ance. She was also well trained in all house- 
hold and domestic occupations. She could 
spin, weave, and knit ; was skilful with her 
needle, and understood all the mysteries of 
the dairy. 

When it was rumoured that ’Squire Jones’s 
oldest son was about to marry Rachel Mill- 
brook, some persons, who placed a high value 
on what was, at that time, called wealth, said 
it was « a good match for her while the 
more knowing ones, (among whom was Dame 
Wheeler,) said she was « a great deal too good 
for him.” Still no one liked to take the re- 
sponsibility of advising against it ; and in time 
Rachel Millbrook became the wife of Seth 
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Jones, eldest son of Thomas Jones, Esquire. 
He was a restless spirit, and thought no one, 
who possessed any enterprise, would be will- 
ing to stay in New England ; so nothing 
would satisfy him but to seek his fortune in 
the “ western world.” His father tried to 
persuade him to remain among his kindred, 
and, as an inducement, offered him a pleasant 
farm in the neighborhood of his own resi- 
dence ; but this did not meet his views, and, 
adhering to his first determination, he said, 
with another of like spirit, « Father, give me 
the portion of goods that falleth to me,” and 
when his indulgent parent, who saw that far- 
ther remonstrance was useless, yielded to his 
request, “ he gathered all together, and took 
his journey into a far country.” 

In a few months after her marriage, Rachel 
was the mistress of a log house, far from 
neighbours, surrounded by a dense forest — 
hundreds of miles from the home of her child- 
hood ; but the consciousness that hers was 
the path of duty, made it that of contentment; 
and her house was as tidy and comfortable as 
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it was possible for it to be, under the circum- 
stances in which she was placed. 

Years passed by, and Rachel had never re- 
turned to visit her former home. Occasion- 
ally, at considerable intervals, news was re- 
ceived from her, accompanied by the assur- 
ance that she was contented and happy. Still, 
had the whole truth been told, there would 
have been a tale to relate of many privations, 
trials, and even hardships, that it fell to her 
lot to endure. But over these she never 
brooded. 

Severe sickness visited the different mem- 
bers of her family; but though there was 
scarce ever a time when some one or more of 
their household were not suffering from dis- 
ease, death made no breach in the family cir- 
cle till he came to bear away the loveliest 
and best — the most important member of the 
household — the faithful, affectionate wife — the 
tender, devoted mother ! Four young children 
were thus left motherless in the wilderness ; 
the eldest of whom was a girl of ten years of 
2 * 
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age — the youngest a babe of six months. 
When this infant, which was a very feeble 
child, was about a year old, the father, dis- 
couraged and enfeebled by disease, deter- 
mined to revisit the home of his youth w T ith 
his little family. The eldest girl, with a discre- 
tion far beyond her years, assisted her father 
in the care of the younger children, which 
w T as a great charge — particularly that of little 
Susan, the babe. They were, indeed, a mise- 
rable looking group, when they reached the 
place of their destination. Oh, how different 
a man was Seth Jones in appearance from 
what he was, when, hale and robust, full of 
enterprise and ambition, he left his home, with 
his youthful bride, to seek a residence in the 
“ far west.” Now, his mother would scarcely 
have known her son ; but she, as well as his 
beloved father, had for several years been 
numbered with the dead. Seth Jones hoped 
that he should be quite restored to health, 
when he again breathed his native air ; but 
this expectation proved groundless. He lin- 
gered but two or three months after his return, 
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and when the snows of winter fell, they fell 
on his newly-made grave. 

And what was to be done with these orphan 
children ? They had nothing to depend upon 
but the proceeds of the sale of the farm, which 
had been the humble home of their infancy. 
Kind connections and friends readily volun- 
teered to adopt the three eldest children, but 
the poor babe — who could be found disin- 
terested enough to take charge of sick and 
feeble little Susan ? 

« It will be a great trouble to take care of 
her,” said one of a group of neighbours, who 
were discussing the subject in a room where 
the unconscious babe lay asleep. “ She will 
never live to be any comfort to any one ; and 
will always have to be nursed and carried in 
arms,” said another. “ Poor thing,” rejoined 
a third, “ it would have been a mercy, if it 
had pleased Providence to have lain her by 
her mother’s side.” 

But God’s ways are not as our ways — nor 
His thoughts as our thoughts. A design of 
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mercy was apparent in all his dealings towards 
this child. She was to form one link of the 
vast chain, which binds the human family in 
mutual dependence, by the reception and im- 
parting of acts of kindness and benevolence. 
She was to be, in turn, the object and the 
channel of good. 

Dame Wheeler, who was one of this group, 
sat lost in thought, taking no part in the con- 
versation which occupied the company. Pre- 
sently she arose, and walking to the cradle, 
she said, as she took the sallow, puny infant 
in her arms, “ This child is mine. Dear babe ! 
How I loved her mother! And what a comfort 
it would have been to me, to have whispered 
in her dying ear, that this infant should have 
a friend and protector in me as long as it 
shall please Providence to give me life and 
strength and reason.” She imprinted a kiss 
on its pale forehead, which seemed as a seal 
to her solemn pledge. “From this time,” 
said she, addressing it as if it understood her 
words, “you are my child , my care. Some- 
thing for me to love— to do good to ; and if 
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our lives are spared, we shall be comforts to 
each other.” 

“Are you crazy, Dame Wheeler?” said the 
woman who in her wisdom had decided that 
Providence had made a great mistake in pro- 
longing such a life — “Are you crazy? At 
your time of life, to take such a charge upon 
yourself? If you had ever a child of your 
own, you would know what you were doing. 
Think of the fatigue and labour ; yes, and the 
expense it will bring upon you. Think of the 
watchful days and sleepless nights you are 
laying up for yourself. And, besides, even if 
the child should live to grow up, which is not 
at all likely, it is not probable your life will 
continue till she can do any service for you, 
or give you any satisfaction.” 

“ My mind is made up, as I have said,” re- 
plied Dame Wheeler, firmly. « Present duty 
is ours — events belong to God. I am a lone 
■woman, and having given up the occupation 
of my life, I would still do good. Here is an 
opportunity, and for the strength needed,” said 
she, raising her eyes, “ I shall look with con- 
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fidence to the Fountain from which I have 
hitherto derived all needful aid.” 

Dame Wheeler knew and prized the luxury 
of doing good. She had, as has been before 
intimated, felt much the loss of her school, 
but here was an object on which to bestow 
her active benevolence ; and from the moment 
she took the infant to her own dwelling, to 
that when she yielded her last breath, she 
never regretted the step she had taken. 

Little Susan rapidly improved under the 
fostering care of her grandmother, as she was 
taught to call Dame Wheeler. 

Some of the neighbours prophesied that she 
would become stupid and dull, if she were 
alone with that old woman ; but this was far 
from being the case. She was a child of un- 
usual sprightliness, and her merry ringing 
laugh often caused Dame Wheeler to smile, 
from sympathy, without knowing the subject 
of her mirth. With returning health, all fret- 
fulness disappeared, and she became an ani- 
mated, cheerful being, and amused herself, by 
the hour together, with her kitten or doll, and 
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very soon gave far more comfort than trouble 
to her fond grandmother. 

I must not dwell too long upon her early 
years. Suffice it to say, that her grandmother 
taught her to read and sew, and instructed her 
in many kinds of light housework, such as she 
was capable of performing. So that by the 
time she was ten years old, she was of great 
assistance to Dame Wheeler, who was then 
very far advanced in years. Most of the time 
since Susan was four years of age, there had 
been in the family a niece of Dame Wheeler’s, 
who relieved her from all household care ; but 
as soon as Susan was capable of taking the 
charge, this person returned to her own home, 
and from that time Susan and her grandmo- 
ther were the whole family. 

What would Dame Wheeler now have done, 
without the kind and affectionate care of this 
child of her old age? It was Susan who 
milked the cow, and churned the butter. It 
was Susan who made ready their simple meal, 
and who spun the winter flannel, and with her 
needle made ready all the clothing for her own 
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and her grandmother’s use. No one else 
could make or plait a cap neatly enough to 
suit Dame Wheeler. No other hand could 
make her bed, so that she could rest comfort- 
ably. It was Susan who read the sacred Scrip- 
tures aloud to her. It was on Susan’s arm 
she leaned when she walked to the house of 
God. In short, it was Susan who relieved her 
of all care — who anticipated every wish — who 
did every thing just right , and who was a 
constant comfort to her declining years. And 
a beautiful spectacle it was, to see this devo- 
tion of youth to age ; and to witness, in the 
contrast between blooming girlhood and feeble 
decrepitude, such a union of feeling and senti- 
ment. This arose partly from the fact of her 
having lived alone, and quite secluded from 
intercourse with others ; but it was chiefly be- 
cause Susan had learned to feel as her grand- 
mother did, on the great and most important 
of all subjects — religion.* This was the one 
thing she had lacked to make her all that her 
grandmother could desire. And when at 
length she indulged a hope of her own interest 
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in the great salvation, this aged disciple was 
quite ready to use the language of pious Si- 
meon, “Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace.” 

Dame Wheeler still lived, but she had be- 
come so infirm that Susan scarcely left her 
alone for an hour. She had for several years 
found time (besides proper attention to all her 
domestic concerns) to attend a school which 
had for a long period been taught in the town, 
by a person fully capable of giving instruction 
in those branches which are now considered 
so necessary to a good English education. 
So that she was well-informed in geography, 
history, and arithmetic, and had also acquired 
a knowledge of some of the higher branches, 
generally taught at the best female schools at 
the present day. 

But I must hasten to the conclusion of my 
story. Susan was more than twenty years of 
age, when Dame Wheeler was laid upon her 
dying bed. Nothing could exceed the devo- 
tion and tenderness with which she watched 
over the closing days of her beloved grand- 
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mother. As the chills of death convulsed her 
frame, the pious girl spoke words of consola- 
tion to her, which sustained her departing 
spirit. 

“You have not many such agonies to en- 
dure, dear grandmother,” said she. “You 
are passing over Jordan, and beyond lies the 
heavenly Canaan.” 

“Even so, my daughter,” said the depart- 
ing saint. “It is kind in you to stay up my 
faith, by the sweet promises of God.” 

Susan repeated, with a faltering voice, “Be 
strong and of a good courage ; fear not, nor 
be afraid — for the Lord thy God, He it is that 
doth go with thee. He will not fail thee, nor 
forsake thee. 

“Fear not, for I am with thee; be not dis- 
mayed, for I am thy God : I will strengthen 
thee ; yea, I will help thee ; yea, I will uphold 
thee with the right hand of my righteousness. 
For I the Lord thy God will hold thy right handy 
saying unto thee, Fear not; I will help thee.” 

“ I am not afraid,” responded the sinking 
voice of her expiring friend. “ <1 will fear no 
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evil, for Thou art with me; thy rod and thy 
staff they comfort me . 5 

“ Let me now, my dear child , 55 said she, * 
stretching out her arms, « fold you for the last 
time to my heart, and thank you for all the 
love and kindness you have ever manifested 
towards me. I am on the threshold of the 
eternal world ; and my life, which has been 
prolonged to an unusual length, has been, in 
its decline, rendered most comfortable and 
happy by your tenderness and care. You 
have, in all respects, my daughter, exceeded 
my fondest expectations. Farewell, beloved 
child. God Almighty bless and keep you — 
make you useful in life — tranquil in death, and 
happy throughout eternity . 5 5 

As Susan rose from this last embrace, which 
she had bent forward to receive, she exclaimed 
with a bursting heart, “Oh, my beloved 
grandmother, my best, my only friend ! What 
will become of me when you are gone, and 
who will love and care for me as you have 
done ?” 

Dame Wheeler endeavoured to reply to her, 
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but utterance failed. She turned her eyes first 
upon the weeping girl, then raised them with 
a glance, full of meaning, upward. The lan- 
guage of that look was plain. It directed her 
to put her confidence in a Father and a friend, 
who w T as abundantly willing and able to sup- 
ply the loss of all earthly good. 

“I will, dear grandmother,” said Susan 
aloud, in reply to her silent appeal, as she 
fell on her knees by the side of the bed, and 
clasped in her’s the cold hand of her dying 
benefactor. 

Dame Wheeler smiled faintly, and feebly 
pressed the hand which held her’s. The next 
moment, with a gentle sigh, her spirit returned 
to God who gave it. 

“ Oh,” said Susan, as she recounted to an 
intimate friend all that her grandmother had 
said to her, in bidding her farewell, “the 
wealth of this world would not be worth so 
much to me as those consoling words.” 

Thus Dame Wheeler departed, at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety-four years. Susan 
caused a simple stone to be erected, to mark 
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the spot where she will repose till the morning 
of the resurrection. Truth might have covered 
the marble with the record of her good deeds 
— but this simple, though expressive phrase 
is all that is inscribed over her tomb, 

“She hath done what she could.” 

Susan now fills the responsible station of a 
pastor’s wife. In imitation of the example of 
her excellent grandmother, she, too, is doing 
what good she can, and exerts an influence 
upon those around her, who in turn will trans- 
mit to others the benefit they derive from her 
example. 

Of how much good did Dame Wheeler lay 
the foundation, when she took the charge of 
that feeble, motherless child ? How much good 
did I ask? Eternity will give a full answer. 
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In yonder cot, along whose mouldering walls, 
In many a fold, the mantling woodbine falls, 
The village matron kept her little school — 
Gentle of heart, yet knowing well to rule ; 
Staid was the dame, and modest was her mien ; 
Her garb was coarse, yet whole, and nicely 
clean : 

Her neatly-bordered cap, as lily fair, 

Beneath her chin was pinned, with decent care. 
And pendant ruffles of the whitest lawn, 

Of ancient make, her elbows did adorn. 

Faint with old age, and dim were grown her 
eyes, 

A pair of spectacles their want supplies ; 
These does she guard secure in leathern case, 
From thoughtless wights in some secreted 

place. 
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Here first I entered, though with toil and pain, 
The lowly vestibule of learning’s fane : 
Entered with pain, yet soon I found the way, 
Though sometimes toilsome, many a sweet 
display. 

Much did I grieve, on that ill-fated morn, 
When I was first to school reluctant borne ; 
Severe I thought the dame, thought oft she tried 
To soothe my swelling spirits when I sighed ; 
And oft, when harshly she reproved, I wept, 
And to ihy corner, broken-hearted, crept. 

But soon, enured to alphabetic toils, 

Alert I met the dame with jocund smiles ; 
First at the form, my task for ever true, 

A little favourite rapidly I grew : 

And oft she stroked my head with fond delight, 
Held me a pattern to the dunce’s sight; 

And as she gave my diligence its praise, 
Talked of the honours of my future days. 


THE TWO NEW YEAR’S DAYS. 


“Dear Mrs. Norton, you will let us have 
a dance on New Year’s evening,” said a fair 
young girl as she stood on the steps of a house 
where she had made a call, adding, “ my heart 
is set upon it.” 

“ I shall promise no such thing,” replied a 
middle-aged lady, who, with her two daugh- 
ters, had accompanied their visitor to the door. 

“ Oh, indeed you must,” replied she, “for I 
know of no one else who will, and a dance I 
am determined to have. Do, girls, be eloquent 
in your appeals to your mother,” added she, as 
she playfully tripped aloig in the new fallen 
snow, with her French slippers. 

“We will try our best,” rejoined one of her 
young friends, “ and I doubt not shall be suc- 
cessful; so you may consider the thing settled 

and arranged.” 

32 
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“ If so,” said Alfred Hughs, as he offered his 
arm to the fair girl, “will you give me the 
honour of your hand for the first dance ?” 

To this she consented, and as they walked 
homeward, her companion blamed her im- 
prudence, in walking out at that season of the 
year without a more suitable protection for 
her feet than thin slippers. 

“It did not snow when I left home; but 
indeed I never take cold,” said the light- 
hearted, imprudent Emily Hart. 

As Alfred Hughs bade her good morning at 
her uncle’s door-step, she smiled, and raising 
her finger significantly, said, “ Remember New 
Year’sEvening!” and, closing the street door, 
she went, gaily singing, to her room. 

The future ! Oh, the untried future ! The 
dark, mysterious, unexplored future ! “Go to, 
now, ye that say, To-day or to-morrow we will 
do this or that : Whereas ye know not what 
shall be on the morrow. For what is your 
life ? It is even a vapour that appeareth for a 
little time, and then vanisheth away ; for that 
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ye ought to say, If the Lord will, we shall live 
and do this or that.” 

Emily Hart was left an orphan in early 
youth, and was adopted by an aunt, who, 
having no children of her own, believed she 
loved her with all the warmth of a mother’s 
affection. Emily was not only very beautiful, 
but intelligent and accomplished. It was the 
aim of her aunt to gratify eveiy wish of her 
heart, and nothing was denied her, that ample 
wealth could procure or extreme indulgence 
supply ; and yet I never could think of this 
lovely being without saying, “ poor child 1” 
When I add that she was admired and praised, 
I still say “ poor child /” and why ? Because she 
had been brought up and educated by friends 
who not only had no fear of God before their 
eyes, but who lived and acted as if they thought 
with the fool, who says in his heart — “ there is 
no God.” She had never been taught to re- 
verence the word of God ; to respect the 
Sabbath, or to feel any veneration for sacred 
things ; neither had she been taught to scoff. 
These subjects had never been brought before 
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her mind at all, and she lived in utter igno- 
rance of the great first principles of religion ; 
a heathen child in a Christian land. 

She had occasionally, though seldom, been 
to the house of God with some of her young 
companions, but entire want of information on 
religious subjects, and ignorance of even the 
language of Scripture, rendered the exercises 
of the Sabbath almost as unintelligible to her 
as if conducted in an unknown tongue ; and 
she found so little to interest her, that she 
willingly followed the example of her aunt, 
and spent the Sabbath at home. 

The day after the conversation at Mrs. 
Norton’s door, Emily attempted to rise, after 
having passed a restless and feverish night, but 
she was obliged to give up the effort, and send 
for her aunt, as she found herself very ill. In 
fact, she had taken a severe cold, and her de- 
licate frame had received a shock, from which, 
alas ! it was never to recover. All that skill 
and care could do was done ; but the violence 
of the attack continued unabated. Through 
another night her disease gained new strength, 
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and the morning of the last day of the year 
found her with the quick pulse and difficult 
respiration which attended a highly inflamma- 
tory disease. The physician looked anxious, 
and the attendants exchanged glances full of 
meaning. 

Emily’s aunt was a woman of too much 
discernment to be deceived. She was a per- 
son of uncommon strength of character, and of 
almost unnatural resolution and firmness. She 
called the physician aside, and ascertained 
from him that her worst fears would probably 
be realized. After rallying from the first shock 
which this announcement produced, she said 
with a tone and look that showed she was 
armed for a terrible conflict, — 

« Now, doctor, not a word of this to Emily. 
It may be that the case is not so bad as you sup- 
pose ; but if it is, do not let her last moments be 
disturbed by the announcement, that her 
young life is near its close. Return to her 
bedside, (as I shall do,) perfectly calm. Let 
your efforts be redoubled. Encourage her to 
think they will succeed , and if all fails, I can 
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bear up as long as she lives, in order to keep 
her in ignorance of her danger.” 

During this conversation, a young friend of 
Emily’s was searching the libraries and book- 
shelves for a Bible. Though she was not a 
Christian, she had been brought up by parents 
who considered religion the one thing needful ; 
and the thought, that her young companion 
was about to leave the world without a word 
of admonition, was truly shocking to her. She 
did not know how to address her, but she felt 
as if she must read some passages of Scripture 
to her. But her search was in vain— no such 
volume was to be found ! 

Another night of suffering ushered in the 
morning of the New Year, and Emily Hart, in 
full possession of her reason, was drawing near 
to death ! She could not speak, (her disease 
being seated in the throat,) but as she looked 
from one to another, an expression of alarm 
was observed, for the first time, upon her 
countenance. She raised her hands, which 
were already cold, and had the peculiar hue of 
death, and turning them back and forth while 
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she gazed on them, she looked up to her phy- 
sician, who was standing by her bed with such 
an anxious and inquiring expression that he 
could not meet her eye, but walked away, 
deeply moved. As she cast a wild look from 
one to another of the friends around her bed, 
(who were instructed by her aunt to conceal 
all emotion,) her expressive countenance seem- 
ed to ask, “ Is this death ? O, tell me, am I, 
— can I be dying ?” At this instant, the loud 
sobs which burst from those near her, confirm- 
ed her worst fears. A deep groan was heard ; 
her clasped hands sunk upon her breast, and 
shortly after she expired ! 

That was, indeed, a gloomy New Year’s 
Day — sorrowful countenances filled the streets 
of the village. From one to another, the in- 
telligence, “Emily Hartis dead!” was repeated, 
till all her acquaintances were informed of the 
sad event. 

On the evening of that day, Alfred Hughs 
received a note, inviting him to be one of the 
pall-bearers at the funeral of the late Emily 
Hart. Oh, how vivid was the recollection of 
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her youthful form, as she stood and uttered 
those last words that, from her lips, ever met 
his ear — “Remember New Year’s Evening !” 

Truly, in the midst of life we are in^ death. 
Boast not thyself of to-morrow, for thou know- 
est not what a day may bring forth. 

* # * * * * 

Some years after this sad event, I went into 
a book-store, to purchase sdme gifts for a few 
little friends, as the holidays were at hand. 
One of the partners of the establishment, whom 
I shall call Mr. Wilson, showed me such 
volumes as I selected, ' and recommended 
others, which I shall always be glad I pur- 
chased. For they were not only useful to me, 
but will ever be associated in my mind with 
sad, yet pleasant, thoughts of him whom my 
eyes never again beheld. He was then appa- 
rently in the bloom of health, and to all appear- 
ance had before him a, long life of usefulness. 
He was a person of the most humble and un- 
obtrusive piety; one of those few Christians 
whose lamp was always trimmed and burning; 
whose zeal was ardent, but always according 
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to knowledge ; who was ever awake to seize 
opportunities for doing good, being instant 
in season and out of season ; and yet, whose 
discretion was such that he never caused his 
good to be evil spoken of. When the love of 
many waxed cold, the flame of piety burned, 
undimmed, in his breast. When the ways of 
Zion mourned because few came to her solemn 
feasts, he was one of those few. His motto 
seemed to be, “ I must work while it is day — 
the night cometh when no man can work.” 
So, like his great master, he went about doing 
good. Thus to the force of precept he added 
the far more powerful weight of example, and 
his influence throughout the circle of his 
acquaintance was felt and acknowledged. 

The evening of the last day of the year was 
far spent, and I sat down to meditate. I 
looked back to its commencement, and one 
of the first recollections that came to my mind, 
was the sermon I heard on the opening Sab- 
bath of the year, from the text, “Set thine 
house in order ; for thou shalt die — and not 
live.” The preacher suggested to his hear- 
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ers the great probability there was, amounting 
almost to a certainty, that of some who then 
heard him, the decree had gone forth, “ This 
year thou shalt die.” He reminded us that 
many who entered upon the former year in 
health, and with as fair prospects of a protracted 
life as any he then addressed, had received the 
summons, “ The Master is come and calleth 
for thee ;” “ and we now,” said he, « look in 
vain for them in the seats which they were 
then accustomed to occupy ; the places that 
once knew them, now know them no more 
for ever.” I remembered that the question 
then rose to my lips, Who will be the next 
victim of death ? Lord, is it I ? accompanied 
with a petition, that, if so, I might be found 
ready. 

I next thought of days and weeks of severe 
illness, when I almost expected that life was 
drawing to a close ; but I had been spared. 
Have I fulfilled the gracious purpose of God 
in prolonging my life ? was the solemn ques- 
tion that readily suggested itself to my mind. 
4 * 
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Next, the forms and faces of those of my 
relatives and friends, who had finished their 
earthly career, rose vividly to mind. Among 
them was a young and fair companion, who 
unwillingly admitted to herself and friends the 
necessity of seeking a warmer climate at the 
approach of winter. Alas ! the remedy was 
sought too late. Disease had a secure hold 
upon her delicate frame. The balmy south 
wind fanned her dying cheek, and there she 
closed her short life. Thus I sat communing 
with past scenes, till the clock, striking the 
hour of twelve , roused me to the thought that 
I was on the parting moment of two years. I 
breathed a prayer — 

‘ ‘ Lord ! grant me pardon for the past. 

And strength for days to come.” 

I rose, and, walking to the window, looked 
out upon the unsullied snow. The storm, 
which had been severe for the last two days, 
was hushed, and the stars shone in splen- 
dour on the midnight scene. Unwearied 
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Time was hastening on in his silent flight; 
the morning of the New Year had com- 
menced, and I retired to rest, with busy 
thoughts, that imparted themselves to my 
dreams. 

Never was there a more beautiful morning 
than that of the first of January, 18 — . 

* ‘ The spangles in the sunny rays 
Shone round the silver snow,” 

and gave to every tree and shrub an appear- 
ance of dazzling splendour. 

The town was all activity, and some friends 
and acquaintances began to present their 
greetings, some with sincere congratulations 
and kind wishes — others, with unmeaning 
“ compliments of the season,” and many a 
« happy New Year.” 

The morning was not half over when I was 
startled by the question from a young friend, 
“ Have you heard that James Wilson is sup- 
posed to be dying?” On further inquiry, I 
learned that he had been violently ill for the 
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last two days, and that his physicians had in- 
formed him the day before, greatly to his sur- 
prise, that his case admitted of no hope as to 
his recovery. But though this information was 
unexpected, it was far from producing any 
shock. It was received with perfect calmness. 
<< It was truly a sublime scene,” said one who 
witnessed his last hours, “to see such a tran- 
quil reception of the last enemy.” I had 
not supposed,” said he, “ that my work was 
done ; but, if my heavenly Father has nothing 
more for me to do, Amen. His time is my 
time. Even so, Lord Jesus, come quickly.” 
To a friend who expressed satisfaction, min- 
gled with surprise, to find him so ready for 
such a sudden summons, he said, “ Suppose 
you were under the direction of one who had 
informed you that he might send you to a dis- 
tant country without giving you any further 
opportunity, for preparation for your journey, 
than the instructions you already possessed. 
Would you not have every thing arranged so 
as to leave nothing to be attended to at the 
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last moment ? “ Be ye also ready, for in such 

an hour as ye think not the Son of man v 
someth !” 

There was no huriy nor tumult, nor confu- 
sion in the dying chamber of James Wilson. 
There was time enough and to spare , and he 
improved it wisely in exhortations to some 
who were careless of their souls — in words of 
encouragement to his Christian friends, and in 
kind and affectionate counsels to his Sunday- 
school class. His work was done, and, with 
as much composure as if he had fallen asleep, 
he closed his eyes, and his end w r as peace. 

Who that contrasts the death scene of the 
two individuals mentioned in this narrative, 
will not exclaim, « Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like his !” 

Of poor Emily Hart, it could scarcely be 
said that she knew the way of salvation. She 
had never been at Sabbath-school; she had 
never studied the Bible; she had neglected 
the Sabbath and the means of grace. And how 
is it with you, beloved friend ? You think of 
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such a death-bed scene as Emily Hart’s, and 
shudder, afad well you may ! Are you so liv- 
ing that your death may be as tranquil as was 
James Wilson’s? With yourselves remains 
the choice which of these scenes shall be wit- 
nessed in your own case. This day — this 
moment — life and death are set before you ; 
therefore choose life! 



“I AM GOING TO TURN OVER A 


NEW LEAF.” 


Fanny Marshall was an only child, and 
had been accustomed from infancy to have 
every want and wish anticipated. It was per- 
haps a natural result of this, that one of the 
earliest and strongest impressions she had re- 
ceived was of her own great importance in 
the family. What Miss F anny was to eat ; 
how she was to be dressed; what she was to 
learn, who was to teach her ; every little par- 
ticular, in short, relative to her health, comfort, 
and improvement, had occupied so large a 
share of the attention of those about her, that 
it is not to be wondered at, if she grew up 
with the conviction, that Miss Fanny was a 
person of no common importance. She was 
not an ill-tempered girl. With good health, 
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good spirits, and little to vex or cross her, she 
had had few temptations to sullenness, fretful- 
ness, or violent passion. She was not sly or 
mean ; she had never been governed by fear, 
therefore she had little desire to conceal any 
thing. Her prevailing fault was a kind of 
easy, good-humoured selfishness. There was 
nothing like active malice or unkindness in 
her disposition; she never went out of her 
way to render others unhappy: if she gave 
them pain, it was simply because she took so 
little notice of their feelings, that she hardly 
knew that she was giving pain ; or, if she did 
suspect it, she cared very little about it. She 
was of a lively turn, and delighted in mischief, 
which she called fun, no matter at whose ex- 
pense. If any serious annoyances resulted 
from her frolics, they never made more than a 
passing impression on her mind. A few unfelt 
customary expressions of regret, or perhaps a 
trifling present, if the injured person happened 
to be a servant or a playfellow, generally 
made all straight in her estimation, and she 
was quite ready to repeat her offence the next 
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convenient opportunity. Unfortunately, she 
was too much left to herself. Mrs. Marshall’s 
ill-health compelled her to keep her room al- 
most entirely ; and Captain Marshall was in 
the navy, and frequently absent from the coun- 
try for long periods, so that he had not much 
opportunity to watch the development of his . 
daughter’s character. 

When Fanny was nearly fifteen, her father 
found himself in a situation to retire from his 
profession; and the health of his wife continu- 
ing to decline, he went to live in Berkshire, 
and devoted himself to his family. Being a 
man of sense and discernment, he soon be- 
came aware of the serious defects in Fanny’s 
character. That which particularly struck him 
was her insensibility to reproof and correction. 
His attention had been drawn to this feature 
in her disposition by a remark, which he 
chanced to overhear from the old servant, 
who had constantly waited on her, and who 
said, in a spirit of partial fondness, that « the 
best of Miss Fanny was, that she did not bear 
malice. Scold her as much as you might, the 
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next minute she forgot it all, and was just the 
same as ever.” 

The governess, to whom the charge of 
Fanny had been intrusted for the last six 
months, bore a similar testimony, though she 
worded it rather differently. “Miss Marshall,” 
she said, “ is the most provoking girl I ever 
had any thing to do with. It is of no use to 
correct her: you never seem to make any 
impression.” 

Captain Marshall himself remarked that, 
when sent out of the room by her mother or 
himself, in disgrace, the next time she came 
in their way, she would rattle on, and perhaps 
ask them for favours, seemingly quite unmind- 
ful that any thing had occurred to make them 
less willing to indulge her. He considered 
this, so far from being a proof of a forgiving 
disposition, (as it is sometimes foolishly thought 
to be,) as only a proof that she cared and felt 
so little about the feelings of others, that re- 
proof gave her no pain, and was quickly 
effaced from her memory. He thought that 
this insensibility to the consequences of doing 
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wrong was a fault, which (as much as any 
other, if not more) called for careful correction. 
As, on many accounts, he perceived that she 
would never be thoroughly controlled at home, 
he determined to place her at school, under 
the superintendence of some ladies with whom 
he was well acquainted. 

The time fixed for her departure from home 
had nearly arrived, when Fanny’s reckless 
love of fun broke loose in an impertinent 
practical joke upon her governess, planned 
indeed by her cousin, George Wilson, (a boy 
whose companionship Captain Marshall greatly 
disliked for her,) but executed by herself. The 
governess, a young person, of little judgment 
or experience in the science of government, 
was roused to such a pitch of indignation by 
the offence, that she declared nothing should 
induce her to stay another week with Fanny. 
Captain Marshall clearly seeing that her au- 
thority was at an end, permitted her to depart, 
after having received a formal, but evidently 
unfelt apology, from her unmanageable pupil. 

As he himself was obliged to leave home 
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just at this time, he thought it best to antici- 
pate the quarter-day, and despatch Fanny at 
once to her destined school. This determina- 
tion was any thing but disagreeable to her. 
She was tired of the sameness of home, and 
longed for more companions. The novelty 
and bustle of preparation put her into such 
spirits, that though she certainly said she was 
sorry for having offended her father, and f6r 
having been rude to her governess, she did 
not, in fact, feel a particle of sorrow about 
the matter. When, indeed, she was finally 
dismissed from home with every token of be- 
ing in disgrace, her heart a little misgave her, 
and she began to feel rather uncomfortably. 
“Ah! well,” thought she, “never mind; it is 
of no use to think of the past ; I mean to turn 
over a new leaf when I get to school ;” (this 
turning over a new leaf, we should say, was a 
favourite phrase of Fanny’s,) “ I mean to be 
very industrious, and very well-behaved, and 
all that, and try and get a good character ; 
and then, I dare say, they will never think 
any thing more about it,” 
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Fanny’s purpose of “ turning over a new 
leaf” was better kept than such resolutions 
sometimes are. Whether it was that new oc- 
cupations and new companions, by filling her 
mind, took from her the desire to amuse her- 
self in a rude and mischievous manner, or 
whether her pride made her unwilling to incur 
disgrace and disapprobation among strangers, 
certain it is that she kept a check upon her- 
self, and strove in earnest to gain a good cha- 
racter among her teachers and associates. 
She was a quick, intelligent girl, and her les- 
sons were no trouble to her. She soon got 
forward in learning, and managed to reach 
the end of the half year with credit. 

A few evenings before the separation of the 
pupils, several of them were sitting together, 
talking of the manner in which they expected 
to pass their holidays. Each was anticipating 
some scheme of pleasure. 

“ Yes,” said Fanny, “but think how I shall 
enjoy myself: I that have never been from 
home before. Father and mother will scarcely 
know how to make enough of me. I dare 
5 * 
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say they are planning all sorts of treats for me 
already. Don’t you envy me ?” 

“ Really, Fanny,” said her cousin Emma, 
(who, being George Wilson’s sister, knew all 
the particulars of Fanny’s dismissal from 
home,) “really, if I had been sent to school 
in the disgrace you were, I do not think I 
should make quite so sure of being welcomed 
back again.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Fanny, “just as if father 
and mother would ever give a thought to a 
thing that happened three months ago and 
more. You must have a strange opinion of 
them.” 

“But you told me yourself, that you had 
never seen my uncle so seriously angry, and 
that he had not fully forgiven you, when you 
came away.” 

“ Oh ! because when I went to him to beg 
pardon, somehow or other the droll faces that 
George had made came into my head, and I 
could not help bursting into a laugh ; and 
father was very angry, and said he saw how 
little I felt what I was going to say ; and he 
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said he would not hear any thing more, till he 
could see I was really sorry. And the next 
morning he went away, and then I came to 
school : but, dear me ! I dare say he has for- 
gotten all about it long ago.” 

“Well, had I been you, I should certainly 
have written him a proper letter of apology 
before this time.” 

“Oh! I hate writing letters of apology; and 
besides, I see no occasion for it. I know I was 
a rude, tiresome girl ; and I determined, when 
I came to school, that I wrmld turn over a 
new leaf, and so I have. I think my getting 
a prize for good conduct is proof enough of 
that ; and they will soon see at home that I 
am an altered girl.” 

“ Why, there is no denying that you are 
much improved, certainly.” 

“Oh, yes. I thought, to tell you the truth, 
that I was getting too old for such folly. It is 
not ladylike, and it gets one the name of a 
mere romp. I assure you, I shall not have 
much to do with George, when he comes 
home. We have had a great deal of fun 
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together, but there’ is a time for every 
thing.” 

Emma was about to say, that she thought 
there was no permitted time for rudeness and 
insubordination ; but fearing the remark might 
sound ill-natured, she said nothing. 

On the day appointed, the old servant, be- 
fore mentioned, came to conduct Fanny to her 
home. « Well, Sanders, how is mother?” said 
the young lady, when they were alone. 

« Why, Miss, I am sorry to say my mistress 
has been so very poorly lately, that about a 
week ago, she was obliged to go to Brighton, * 
and she will not be at home for all the holi- 
days, most likely ; but your aunt Margaret is 
come to stay while she is away.” 

“ Indeed ! I am sorry I shall not see mother, 
but I am glad Aunt Margaret is come ; for I 
like her very much. Don’t you think, San- 
ders, father will be pleased to see how I am 
grown ?” 

“ Yes, that he will, Miss, I am sure.” 

“ And I can tell you, too, Sanders, that I 
have got a prize — a prize for good conduct! 
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Perhaps you (lid not expect that ?” added she, 
laughing. 

“Why, perhaps not, Miss; hut I always 
said there was no harm in you — you never 
bore malice.” 

When Fanny reached home, she was a little 
disappointed to find her father gone out to 
dinner, nor did she see him till the next morn- 
ing. He received her kindly, but gravely ; 
not with that eager delight for which she had 
prepared herself. This gave her a momentary 
check, but she soon got over it, and, after a 
few inquiries about her mother, she produced, 
with much complacency, the handsome book 
which had been given her for a prize. Cap- 
tain Marshall took it in his hands, and, after 
examining and admiring it, returned it to her, 
saying, “ I am pleased, Fanny, even with this 
proof of your improved conduct. I am glad 
that you have been able to win such a token 
of the approbation of your instructresses, as it 
proves that you can exercise a due control 
over yourself. But I would have you bear in 
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mind, that the real value of all outward good 
conduct depends upon its motive.” 

Fanny received this remark in silence, for 
she hardly knew what to think of it. Such 
qualified praise did not at all come up to her 
expectations. « ‘ Pleased even with this !” said 
she to herself; “ why, what more would father 
have?” 

When Captain Marshall was left alone with 
Miss Margaret Milwood, Fanny’s aunt, the 
latter said to him, “ I think I can perceive, 
brother, that there is something about Fanny, 
improved as she is, with which you are not 
quite satisfied.” 

“You are right, Margaret,” said he. “You 
know, I think, of the disgrace in which she 
left home. In none of the letters we have 
received from her since, has she ever once 
referred to it. Neither, as far as I can judge 
from her manner now, does she retain any 
recollection of it, as an offence requiring for- 
giveness. Now the lesson which I want to 
teach my dear girl is this — That we cannot 
grieve and offend others without incurring 
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some consequences painful to ourselves, and 
that something is needed beyond the mere 
cessation of the offence. She seems to think, 
that as soon as she is in a humour to be recon- 
ciled, she has nothing to do but to come and 
resume her place in our favour, just as if 
nothing had occurred ; nay, that there is even 
some reward due to her for condescending to 
desire reconciliation. Now, I shall try to 
teach her that I do not regard her exactly in 
the same light as if she had never offended 
me ; that she must obtain my forgiveness be- 
fore she can be re-instated in the privileges of 
a dutiful and obedient child.” 

“ I see your intention : now tell me how I 
can best co-operate with- you?” 

“Why, I think you had better take no no- 
tice of it to her. Let her learn the lesson her- 
self : it will make a deeper impression than 
if it is pointed out to her by another. Say 
nothing, unless she should apply to you for 
advice or explanation.” 

Miss Mihvood promised to adhere to the 
instructions of her brother-in-law. 
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Not many days after Fanny’s return home, 
Captain Marshall received a letter from his 
wife, which determined him to go to see her 
rather before he had intended. After he was 
gone, Fanny could not help owning to herself 
that there had been something in her father’s 
manner to her, during the short time they had 
been together, different from what she had 
been accustomed to. He had not reproved 
her for any thing, nor had he been in the least 
degree unkind to her, but he had not laughed 
with her as formerly; he had not encouraged her 
to tell him all the little occurrences of the half 
year ; he had not called her to walk with him, 
or employed her to do any little offices for him, 
as he had been used to do. Still, unwilling 
to look for the cause of this change in herself, 
she tried to account for it in other ways. 
“ Oh,” thought she, “father is out of spirits 
about poor mother ; and, besides, I dare say 
he feels a little strange with me at first ; but 
when he comes back, I dare say all will be 
right. I hope he will return before my birth- 
day. I wonder how he intends us to keep it.” 
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Now Fanny’s birth-day had always been 
kept as a sort of festival. Her cousins and 
other young friends had been accustomed to 
pass it with her ; and it had generally been 
the practice of her parents to take them on 
some little excursion, if the weather was fine, 
or if not, to provide them with some suitable 
amusement at home. 

Captain Marshall returned in time, and the 
very next morning Fanny opened the sub- 
ject. 

“ Pray, father, do you xemember that Thurs- 
day is my birth-day ?” 

“ I do, Fanny.” 

« Well, then, father, you know these are 
my first holidays, and, as I have been a very 
good girl lately, and brought such a good cha- 
racter from school, I suppose you will give me 
some grand treat to celebrate this birth-day. 
Now, I have been thinking how much I should 
like it if you would take us all to see the 
Panorama. Now, will you, father ? I should 
like that so very much.” 

“ I dare say you would, Fanny ; and, un- 
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der other circumstances, I should like very 
much to take you. But — •” 

« Oh, I know what you are going to say, 
father — about mother being from home. But 
I know mother would rather be pleased than 
otherwise that I should have this treat, though 
she is from home.” 

« You interrupt me, Fanny ; that was not 
what I was going to say. I believe that your 
mother would not wish her absence from home 
to be an impediment to my giving you any 
indulgence I may think fit. But, Fanny, do you 
really think I ought to give you this pleasure ? 
Do you think your conduct has been such as 
to entitle you to expect unusual marks of fa- 
vour and approbation?” 

The colour rushed to Fanny’s cheeks, and 
she stammered forth — 

“ I do not know what you mean, father. I 
do not know what I have done.” 

“ I am sorry your conscience does its office 
so negligently, Fanny ; but I must beg you to 
think over the past few months, and if you can 
truly tell me that you think I ought to confer 
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rewards upon you, you shall keep your birth- 
day in any way you please.” 

So saying, he left the room. 

The moment he was gone, Fanny burst into 
tears, and sat sobbing for some time without 
saying a word. At last, breaking silence, she 
said— 

“ Well, I think this is hard , very hard. Oh, 
how I have looked forward to the holidays ! 
and then not even to have my birth-day kept ! 
There is very little encouragement for me to 
try to behave well and get a prize, if this is 
all that comes of it. Instead of being pleased 
with my improvement, and making much of 
me, as I naturally expected he would, I do 
not know how it is, but father has been dif- 
ferent in his manner towards me all the time 
he has been at home. I cannot tell what has 
come over him.” 

“ Fanny,” said Miss Milwood, “ be calm a 
little, and tell me honestly if you have no sus- 
picion of the reason your father has for his 
conduct toward you ?” 

“I am sure I know of no reason,” said 
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Fanny, “ unless you mean that unlucky affair 
which happened just before I went to school ; 
— but that is so long ago- Who could have 
thought he would have been so unforgiving!” 

“ Unforgiving ! Fanny, have you ever 
asked his forgiveness ? I do not mean, have 
you ever said, in a formal way, « I am sorry 
for what I have done, and I hope you will for- 
give me that, I dare say, you were obliged 
to do, out of decency, at the time ; but have 
you freely and fully confessed your fault to 
him, and begged his pardon humbly and ear- 
nestly ?” 

« I cannot say I have ; but I thought there 
was no occasion, and I am sure he may tell 
by my conduct that I acknowledge I was 
wrong. He must see that I have turned over 
a new leaf” 

“This < turning over a new leaf’ seems a 
favourite expression with you, Fanny,” said 
her aunt ; “ but did it ever strike you, that, 
by turning over a new leaf, you do not cancel 
the old one ?” 

u I do not understand you, aunt.” 
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« Suppose, Fanny, that, in writing an exer- 
cise in your book, you make some great mis- 
take — omit several lines of your copy, for 
instance — what do you do ?” 

“ I tear out the page, aunt, or I draw my 
pen across it, and begin another.” 

“ Why do you do that ?” 

“ Why, do not you see, aunt, that, if I were 
to leave the page without any mark to show 
that it was. wrong, and begin writing again 
just where I made the mistake, it might all be 
read as if it were connected, and that would 
make nonsense ?” 

“ I see this plainly enough, Fanny ; but I 
do not think you do ; at least, if you do in 
regard to the pages of a book, you do not in 
regard to the far more important pages of the 
mind. You seem to think that your turning 
over a new leaf in conduct, (that is, your be- 
ginning at last to behave as you always should 
have behaved,) ought to erase at once from 
your father’s mind all sense of your former 
misbehaviour. Nay, if I interpreted your 
manner rightly when first you met him, it 
6 * 
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seemed to me that you almost expected some- 
thing in the shape of a reward for your amend- 
ment. Was it not so ?” 

Fanny looked rather foolish, for she remem- 
bered the treats she had expected to have pre- 
pared for her. After a short pause, she said, 
“After all, aunt, what I did was not so very 
bad. I did not mean any harm ; it was mere 
thoughtlessness.” 

“I could easily show you, I think, Fanny, 
that thoughtlessness is in itself a very wrong 
thing. We ought to think of what we are 
doing ; we ought to think of the feelings of 
others ; we ought to think of our duty to them. 
But I need not take up the time by talking 
about this ; the question is, Did you do right 
or wrong ?” 

“ Oh ! wrong, I know, aunt.” 

“ Well, then, whether it were more or less 
wrong makes nothing to the purpose. A sin, 
if it be a small sin, (and of that the doer is 
seldom a proper judge,) is still a sin, and no 
doing right in future will blot it out.” 
u No more does begging pardon, aunt.” 
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« Quite true, Fanny, and therefore penitence 
gives no right to pardon. But when you ex- 
press sorrow and regret for an action, you at 
least show that you would recall it, if you 
could ; that you wish you had never done it ; 
that you do not intend to repeat it. As long 
as you go on without acknowledging your 
fault, for any thing your father knows, you may 
be secretly justifying it, and may be willing to 
do the same again, if opportunity were to offer. 
But I must go now, Fanny. I have letters to 
write. Think over what we have been say- 
ing. You do not want sense, nor, I trust, in 
spite of unfavourable appearances, do you 
want feeling.” 

“I hope you do not think me quite without 
feeling, aunt ?” said Fanny, with tears in her 
eyes. 

“ I do not, dear ; I only think your feelings 
want to be directed into a proper channel.” 

Nothing more passed between Fanny and 
her aunt, in reference to this conversation, be- 
fore her birth-day. Fanny was much more 
silent and considerate than usual, and a by- 
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stander might have thought her sullen ; but her 
father, to whom Miss Milwood had repeated 
what had passed, judged differently. How- 
ever, he took no notice of it. Thursday came, 
and was spent like ordinary days. Captain 
Marshall drove to the neighbouring town, 
where he had some business to transact with his 
lawyer: and Miss Milwood took the opportu- 
nity of accompanying him to pay some visits in 
the same place. Fanny, thus left to herself, 
•went to her room, and after shedding a few tears 
at the recollection of the happy birth- days she 
had formerly spent, she sat down and wrote a 
letter to her late governess, fully acknowledg- 
ing the impropriety of her conduct to her, and 
asking pardon. She then wrote another letter 
of similar tenor to her mother, and having 
sealed and despatched these, she went writh a 
lightened heart about her usual occupations. 

Captain Marshall and Miss Milwood re- 
turned to a late dinner. As soon as the ser- 
vants had left the room, and a suitable pause 
in the conversation occurred, Fanny came for- 
ward, and with a beating heart, and eyes 
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swimming with tears, begged her father’s for- 
giveness for all her past misconduct, and espe- 
cially for the want of right feeling she had 
manifested, in having neglected to give this 
testimony of her repentance so long. She 
added, that what her aunt had said to her had 
convinced her at the time, but that she had 
waited till her birth-day should be nearly over 
to make this acknowledgment, lest it might be 
imagined that she was actuated by the desire 
to gain her wishes as to the keeping of the day. 

Captain Marshall, deeply affected, folded 
her in his arms, and assured her of his ready 
and full forgiveness. Fanny went to bed that 
night with feelings of a kind altogether differ- 
ent from any she had ever experienced. 


This incident had a salutary effect on Fan- 
ny’s character, which, from that time, seemed 
to improve, till in a few years hardly any 
traces of her early failings remained, and she 
grew up an amiable and sensible young per- 
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son, leaving little to be desired as it regards this 
life. To those, indeed, who viewed her cha- 
racter in reference to the great ends of human 
existence, there appeared serious defects in it. 
She had read the Bible as a school exercise, 
but she never thought of going to it for in- 
struction or comfort. She had a decent reve- 
rence for things sacred, but no interest in 
them. She went regularly to the place of 
public worship; but she did not habitually 
regard the glory of God as the end of all her 
actions, nor God himself as the witness'of her 
daily life. She lived to herself, and earthly 
things engrossed all her affections. She was 
“of the earth, earthy.” 

About three years after she had left school, 
her mother died ; and this event, though it had 
been long expected, much affected Fanny’s 
spirits. Whilst she was in this softened state 
of mind, she went for a little change of scene, 
to pass a few weeks with her aunt Margaret. 
Here Fanny had the opportunity of attending 
the ministry of a truly pious and faithful cler- 
gyman, and also of seeing him frequently in 
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private society. The truths she now heard 
were quite new to her, and her interest was 
powerfully awakened. 

A few evenings before the termination of 
her visit, as she and her aunt were sitting to- 
gether, and talking over the subject of religion, 
Fanny said, 

“ I assure you I shall never forget what .1 
have heard from Mr. Villars. I shall never 
be as thoughtless again, as I used to be before 
I came here. Indeed, I think it is quite time 
to begin to be in earnest about religion. I 
have trifled long enough. I mean to turn, 
over a new leaf” 

Miss Milwood smiled. 

“ Why do you smile, aunt Margaret ? Ah ! 
I know what you are thinking of. You are 
thinking how often I used to say that formerly.” 
‘‘I was, Fanny. Take care you do not 
make the same mistake now, that you used to 
do, and fancy that by turning over a new leaf 
you cancel the old ones.” 

“Ah! I remember how you talked to me 
about that, the day before my birth- day, when 
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I was in such disgrace with father. I see 
what you mean ; but then — is there not a little 
difference in the cases ? I do not see — that is, 
I can hardly fancy — I — ” 

« Perhaps, you do not think, dear, that you 
are under the same displeasure — if I may use 
such a comparison — of your heavenly Father, 
as you were of your earthly one, at the time 
you speak of.” 

“ Why, aunt, you know I have never been 
very irreligious. I have never meant to offend 
God.” 

« Nor, perhaps, Fanny, did you expressly 
mean to offend your father on that occasion.” 
“ No, certainly ; it was only that I did not 
think about him at all, nor care whether he 
was pleased or not, so that I had my way.” 

“ I think, Fanny, you will find, on examina- 
tion, that such has been very much the state of 
your feelings towards God. You have never 
thought about Him ; you have followed your 
own inclinations, without caring whether they 
were in accordance with His will, or the con 
trary.” 
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‘ ‘ Well, aunt, I must own that it has been so.” 
“ And do you now see this to be right ?” 

“ No, aunt ; I have told you that I mean to 
change my manner of life.” 

“You now purpose to remember your Cre- 
ator ; but will that make amends for having 
forgotten Him so many years already ? Will 
this < turning over a new leaf’ in the history 
of your life, blot out those leaves in His book, 
in which so many years of forgetfulness of 
Him, indifference about His will, unthankful- 
ness for His mercies, are recorded against 
you, ready to be brought forward at that great 
day, when the books shall be opened? Are 
you going to give God more than his due now? 
Or, do you think it such a meritorious thing, to 
be willing to cease from sinning against Him, 
that in consideration of it, God cannot but for- 
give all the past? Nay, even reward youMor 
the change ? That, you know, was your 
ground for expecting your father’s forgiveness 
and reward at the time we were referring to.” 
“ Oh ! aunt, it seems very wrong to have 
.such thoughts with regard to God. But I do 
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not see what I am to do. I cannot recall the 
past.” 

“You cannot. Nothing that you can do 
will blot out sins either of omission or com- 
mission, and happily this is not required. God 
has provided a sacrifice for the remission of 
sin ; and when you go to Christ in faith, peni- 
tently confessing that you have sinned, and 
pleading the merit of this sacrifice, he cancels 
the old leaf, gives the promise of the Holy 
Spirit, and thus sets you free to begin a new 
one. This is how I began in religion, Fanny; 
and this is how you must begin, before any 
thing else you can do will be acceptable to 
God.” Fanny looked thoughtful, but she made 
no reply, and the conversation dropped. 

It was little more than two years from the 
date of this visit, that Miss Milwood was 
seated beside Fanny’s sick-bed, on a fine sum- 
mer evening. The rays of the setting sun 
streamed into the room, and, as they fell on 
the feeble and languid form of the once lively 
Fanny, they lighted up her features with a 
momentary glow. Symptoms of serious dis- 
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ease had made their appearance in her consti- 
tution, and Miss Milwood had been summoned, 
by the anxious father, to accompany her be- 
loved niece to a southern climate. The pro- 
gress of Fanny’s complaint had been so rapid, 
that her aunt had scarcely been aware that 
any thing unusual was the matter, before she 
was called upon to attend her abroad. As she 
now gazed on the altered features of the inva- 
lid, and mused on the sad probability of her 
never again being permitted to return to her 
home, she felt inexpressible anxiety as to the 
state of her soul. She knew that Fanny, ever 
since her mother’s death, had appeared quite 
changed in her character, and that she was 
spoken of by others as decidedly pious ; but 
Miss Milwood could not be satisfied in a 
matter of such importance to take any thing 
for granted. 

They were now alone. Captain Marshall 
had gone out to complete some arrangements 
for their voyage. Fanny had appeared rather 
better that day, and her aunt thought it a fa- 
vourable opportunity to attempt to know from 
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her the state of her mind. “I trust, love,” 
she began, with as much calmness as her own 
agitation would permit, “I trust, my love, 
that you feel yourself in the hands of a loving 
Father, to whom you are reconciled, and that 
you are prepared for all his w T ill.” 

Fanny cast on her a look of painful solici- 
tude, and said, “ Oh ! aunt, I have everything 
to begin. When first I felt myself really ill, I 
was greatly alarmed. I thought of mother, 
and how likely it was I might follow her to the 
grave ; and oh ! I felt myself quite unprepared. 
I did not feel, nor do I now, that I am recon- 
ciled to God : I feel at such a distance from 
him.” 

“ And yet, my love, you have been appa- 
rently drawing nigh to him. Your father tells 
me you have been quite devoted to religion.” 

“Oh! yes, outwardly I may have been; but 
I have always felt myself that there was some- 
thing wanting. I have heard you and Mr. 
Villars speak of communion with God. I 
hardly know what you mean ; but I know I 
have none. I feel nothing in religion. My 
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prayers have no life in them — it is all mere 
form. I do not feel that God is my friend 
— that he hears me : I seem afar off. When 
I was well, I was easy about this ; but now I 
have no rest in my mind.” 

Miss Mil wood thought a little, and then said, 
lifting up a silent prayer for aid, “Do you re- 
member, dear, what we talked about the last 

evening you spent with me at H ?” 

“Oh! yes, I do indeed; and I recollect, too, 
that you told me I must begin by confessing 
my past sins, and going to Christ to have them 
blotted out. And so I did try; but I am con- 
scious now I did not do it heartily ; and, after 
a while, I gave it over; and when I was busy 
in schemes of usefulness, I thought no more 
about it.” 

“If that be the case, dearest girl, and you 
are conscious that you have never sincerely 
applied for forgiveness, on the plea of Christ’s 
merits, you are just in the same situation, with 
regard to God, as you were with regard to 
your father at the time you came from school. 
Doubtless, too, your heavenly Father yearns 
7 * 
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over you: he waits to be gracious, and is 
ready to meet you with words of peace ; but 
he says, « Only acknowledge thine iniquity.’* 
He cannot, consistently with his perfections, 
treat you as innocent ; you must come to him 
as a penitent.” 

« But, atint, I tried to do so, yet I could not 
feel repentance.” 

“No; and such is the natural hardness of 
the unrenewed heart, that you never will, but 
by the power of the Holy Spirit. But do you 
think that you ought to feel it?” 

“ Oh ! yes, aunt, I know I ought.” 

“ Well, then, tell God so. Tell Him that you 
know it is a great aggravation of your early 
neglect of Him, that you feel no sorrow at the 
recollection of it — that this of itself deserves 
his wrath. Beg Him to cancel this sin, as well 
as all the rest, for the sake of his Son, who died 
to save the lost ; and to give you an entirely 
new heart. Do this, not once, nor twice, but 
persevere in prayer. Let Him not go until he 
blesses you. Wait on God, as he has waited 
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on you, and see if He will cast you out.” 
Miss Milwood left the room, unable to say 
more. 

From this time, Fanny began to seek the 
Lord with earnestness and hope, nor did she 
seek in vain. She became indeed a new crea- 
ture, in feeling as well as in conduct. She 
confessed now with her heart, as she had done 
before with her lips, that she had sinned 
against God in thought, word and deed, pro- 
voking most justly His wrath and indignation 
against her. She now received Christ as the 
only Mediator between God and man, and 
placed all her hopes of acceptance on his 
atoning sacrifice. 

After a few months’ residence in the South, 
her health appeared so much renovated that 
her fond relatives began to hope that it was the 
Lord’s will to spare her to them ; but just as 
they were thinking of a return, a cold' which 
she caught brought on a relapse, and dashed 
all their hopes to the ground. Fanny’s mind 
was now, however, in a very different state 
from that which it had been in on her first ill- 
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ness, and she received the summons to depart 
hence with cheerfulness and composure. She 
now felt that God had become, through 
Christ, her reconciled Father, and she could 
calmly and hopefully commit herself into 
his hands. After a few weeks’ illness, she 
died in peace, trusting wholly in Christ, and 
rejoicing in the salvation of God. 

May neither the writer of these pages, nor 
any that may read them, be contented with a 
mere outward change, which is but as the 
sewing of a piece of new cloth upon an old 
garment; but may they seek that true conver- 
sion of heart, which begins in faith and re- 
pentance, the only religion for a poor sinner. 

For “if any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature : old things are passed away : behold 
all things are become new.” 



THE SABBATH-SCHOOL SCHOLAR 
A TEACHER. 


The first recollections I have of a Sabbath- 
school, is of one that was formed in the place 
where my parents resided, when I was about 
ten years old. The place to which I refer 
was in a section of the country then recently 
settled ; and, though towns and villages were 
fast springing up, it was rightly called “ the 
new country.” For several years after our 
home was fixed, there was no “regular 
preaching ;” but a village, four miles distant, 
joined our village in the support of a minister 
of the gospel, who preached alternately at 
each place. On the Sabbath, when we were 
without the presence of the minister, religious 
exercises were conducted by the officers of 
the church. . One Sabbath, services were held 
in the building known to everybody, as “ the 
brick school-house;” for we could not afford 
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to build a church, and, as the school-house 
would comfortably contain the congregation, 
it was thought best not to incur a debt, but 
rather to submit to some humbling inconve- 
nience. 

How vivid in my memory is the Sabbath 
scene ! How undisturbed the quiet that reigned 
around ! How expressive of the rest enjoyed 
by the whole community ! The mill-wheel 
stood still ; the busy axe no longer echoed 
through the neighbouring wood ; the wearied 
cattle reposed lazily in the shade; and the 
village green, which a few hours before had 
been the scene of the merry sport of Saturday 
afternoon, was all quiet. 

I can recall each family group as they drew 
near the simple sanctuary — the parents and 
children, the aged and the young — the pastor 
and his household. I seem to look again upon 
the large and beautiful village green, around 
which the dwellings of the inhabitants were 
built in a circle, and see the orderly and well- 
dressed congregation that trod the green 
sward, all verging to one spot, which served 
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the villagers the double purpose of school- 
house and church. 

The homely, but well-filled wagons of the 
farmer were not few in number, and, as one 
after another drove to the porch of the “ brick 
school-house,” a large accession was made to 
the congregation within. It was wonderful 
to see how many persons these long vehicles 
would contain. The grand-parents, parents, 
uncles, and aunts were allowed chairs, which 
were used instead of wagon-seats, while chil- 
dren were packed in to fill up the vacant 
places, their heads peeping out like those of a 
young brood through the feathers of the pa- 
rent bird, while the infants were carried in 
arms. Thus they came with their entire 
household. Ample provisions \Y ere brought 
for their noonday meal, for they usually “ re- 
mained during intermission.” 

One such family group I well remember — it 
was that of good Mr. Manley. He was an old 
man ; but his very aged mother resided with 
him, and was regularly brought, in her cush- 
ioned chair, to attend public worship on the 
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Sabbath. She was heavy and very infirm, and 
it was a difficult matter to help her to descend 
over the wagon-box and wheel, till she could 
stand upon a chair, which was held steady by 
one or more of her grandsons. “ With feeble 
steps and slow,” she then walked to her seat 
near the desk, supported by her excellent son, 
and was placed where her dull ear could catch 
the words of eternal life. Good old saint! 
She has long since forgotten all her decrepitude, 
and now, without weariness or fainting, min- 
gles unceasingly in songs of praise, with a 
multitude which no man can number in that 
Temple, 

“ Where the assembly ne’er breaks up, 

And Sabbaths never end.” 

“ The sound of the church-going bell,” our 
woods and valleys had never heard, but the 
congregation were quite as punctual at the 
hour fixed for assembling, as those are who 
are warned of the approaching services by 
the deep-toned chime ; and at our evening 
prayer-meetings, which were to commence at 
dearly candle-lighting,” the congregation all 
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seemed to select the same time for this indefi- 
nite period, each family bringing a candle to 
aid in lighting the house. 

I have said it was “ the brick school-house,” 
where was held, during the week, the district 
school ; but how different were the advantages 
then to be obtained from those enjoyed in 
schools of this kind at the present time. Our 
teacher was an excellent man, a minister, 
whose feeble health had made it necessary for 
him to give up the charge of a congregation. 
His influence over the children was of the best 
kind, and all improprieties were discounte- 
nanced by him, and shunned by his scholars. 

But that I might receive a course of instruc- 
tion not to be obtained at this school, I was, 
at the age of eight years, sent to the city of 
, to reside with my excellent grandmo- 
ther. After I had been there about a year, 
this kind relative was removed by death, and 
I returned to my former home with my mo- 
ther, who had been summoned to attend the 
death-bed of her parent. 

I remember well being on board the steam- 
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boat, and the interest I took in things con- 
nected with this wonderful mode of travelling. 

I recollect seeing my mother much engaged 
in conversation with a lady of very interesting 
appearance. Having spoken to this lady of 
the reasons for her having made a journey to 
the city, and the fact of my having been there 
for a year, my mother remarked that she felt 
more anxious than ever to secure for myself 
and sisters the benefits of a good education, 
without sending us from home. With some 
members of my mother’s family, this lady, 
whom I shall call Miss Austin, was well ac- 
quainted, and many of both her friends and 
my mother’s, were known to each other. This 
conversation resulted in an offer, on the part 
of Miss Austin, to undertake the charge of 
the education of myself and sisters, provided 
her friends should accede to her wishes in this 
respect. 

After our return home, no obstacles being 
found to the proposal, arrangements were 
made for receiving Miss Austin into our fami- 
ly, and, in about five or six months after our 
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meeting on board the steamboat, I was enjoy- 
ing the instructions of this excellent teacher. 

I scarcely dare trust myself to speak of the 
worth or merits of my beloved friend and in- 
structress. Probably she had faults ; but for 
years that she was a member of my father’s 
family, we never found them out. She was a 
New England lady — a woman of good sense, 
superior talents, accomplished mind, and fer- 
vent and intelligent piety. Providence di- 
rected my mother to a wise choice, when she 
selected Miss Austin as the governess of her 
daughters — and for this, I, who so largely 
shared in her care, whose waywardness she so 
gently, yet so firmly reproved ; whose habits 
she did so much to form ; whose character she 
exerted her influence to mould — for this I can 
never be sufficiently thankful. 

She arrived at my father’s house about the 
middle of the week, in the month of May, and, 
till the following Monday, she occupied her- 
self mainly in becoming acquainted with her 
future pupils. We began to love her from the 
first moment of her arrival ; and she seemed 
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to feel a great interest in the new objects of 
her care. Indeed, I have no doubt she con- 
sidered herself much in the light of a mission- 
ary to our part of the country ; and that her 
efforts to do good were not confined to her pu- 
pils, will be shown as I proceed with my story. 

On the Saturday afternoon after her arrival, 
(a beautiful afternoon at the close of May,) 
she said, “ Come, Julia and Gertrude, get your 
bonnets, and let us take a walk. In Connecti- 
cut I have always been accustomed to walk 
every day when the weather would allow.” 

“ Oh, Miss Austin, you are so very kind,” 
said I — “ we will walk down by the hazlenut 
grove, where there are so many thorn trees 
in full bloom that the air is perfumed with 
fragrance.” 

“Oh, no,” said Gertrude, “let us walk to 
the hollow by the creek, for there are blue 
violets and white daisies in abundance, and 
such beautiful green mosses that look just 
like velvet.” 

“ I dare say, my dear Gertrude,” replied 
Miss Austin, “ that your walk is a charming 
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one ; and next time we go out it shall be to 
your favourite spot; but to-day we will breathe 
the sweet air under the thorn trees, because Ju- 
lia is the eldest, and expressed her wish first.” 

So we tripped along, the happiest of happy 
children, sometimes listening to the song of 
the robin, at others running from the path to 
gather a bunch of spring flowers which were 
to be found growing on the sunny side of some 
stump or tree, and which we eagerly presented 
to Miss Austin, who frequently made inquiries 
of us, as to the name of the family living in 
this or that log cottage, as they came in sight 
from time to time. 

« There ! Miss Austin, now you can smell 
the thorn blossoms,” said I, inhaling the fra- 
grant air, “and look! there are the trees. 
See how white they are — one could almost 
fancy they are covered with snow. The 
branches grow so low that we must stoop to 
get under them, and we can pick beautiful 
bunches of buds — the half-blown buds are the 
prettiest; they look as if they are made of 
wax, and so do the little round buds.” 

8 * 
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In this way I continued in praise of my 
favourite blossoms till we arrived at the trees. 
Then we began to select the most beautiful 
bunches of buds and flowers, and presented 
them to Miss Austin. At last, she said, < « I can 
carry no more, dear children ; and now I will 
lay these on the grass, while I trim your bon- 
nets ; but see how Gertrude has scratched her 
hand with a thorn. I shall be more prudent 
and- keep on my gloves, and use my knife for 
these dangerous but beautiful flowers.” 

So saying, she began to cut long wreaths, 
which she fastened very tastefully around our 
hats ; after which, looking at her watch, she 
said, “It is quite time we were on our way 
home, for tea will soon, be ready, and then I 
will help you to get your lessons for to-mor- 
row.” 

“Why, Miss Austin,” said Gertrude, “to- 
morrow is Sunday.” 

“Yes, my dear, I know it,” she replied. 
u I mean your Sunday lessons.” 

“ But we never get any lessons for Sunday 
in our schools,” said I. 
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“But, surely, you and Gertrude go to 
Sabbath-school, do you not ?” inquired Miss 
Austin. 

“ No, ma’am,” said I, with increasing sur- 
prise, “we never have any school Saturday 
afternoon, nor Sunday. We go to church on 
Sunday, and when we are at home, we say 
the commandments and catechism to mother, 
and in the evening we read verses in the Bible 
aloud in turn.” 

“ Yes,” added Gertrude, looking towards 
Julia, “last Sunday, you know, w*e read about 
Ruth ; and to-morrow we are going to read 
about Queen Esther.” 

But Miss Austin did not seem to hear what 
we were saying, for several times when I ad- 
dressed a remark to her, she answered, “ Yes, 
my dear,” when I expected she would have 
said “No :” so we stopped talking to her, be- 
cause we perceived she was occupied with her 
own thoughts. What was she thinking about ? 
We shall see presently. 

And now does my reader wonder where 
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this place could be, in which I resided, that I 
had never heard of a Sunday-school ? 

It was a great many years ago, and though 
Sabbath-schools had been established in some 
parts of this country, they were by no means 
generally known. Only a small proportion 
of the children in each place attended these 
schools, and most of those who did were such 
as did not attend school during the week, or 
were supposed to be destitute of religious in- 
struction at home. Such children as did not 
know how to read were taught; and those 
who could read learned verses from the Bible ; 
but they had no question-books and no libra- 
ries, and but very little had been said or writ- 
ten on the subject of Sabbath-schools in this 
country ; and in the place where my parents 
lived, very few persons had ever heard of such 
an institution. My parents must have been 
informed of all that was doing in the country 
for this cause, but the minds of people gene- 
rally were not prepared to enter into the Sun- 
day-school plan with ardour, particularly in the 
remote parts of the country. I do not think 
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.. I had ever heard of such a thing as a Sabbath- 
school till Miss Austin put the question to me, 
which I just mentioned. 

Our walk homeward was rather dull. Ger- 
trude and myself talked a little, and I won- 
dered what Miss Austin meant by getting 
lessons for Sunday; but soon some other 
subjects filled my mind, and I thought no 
more of it at that time. 

Sunday came, and Miss Austin accompanied 
us to “the brick school-house.” After we 
returned home in the afternoon, and had said 
our catechism and the commandments, as 
usual, I sat down to read some religious book. 
I remember reading about Dinah Doudney, 
and thinking I should like to be as good as 
she was; and from my present recollec- 
tion of my feelings, I have no doubt that 
my mind was, at this and other times, deeply 
and seriously impressed with the importance 
of “ Remembering my Creator in the days of 
my youth.” I used to go by myself and pray, 
and as I frequently had such seasons of seri- 
ousness, between the ages of four and ten 
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years, I think, by God’s grace, I might have 
become a Christian, had it not been that I 
noticed that all the good children I read about 
died within a year or two after they became 
pious ; and I reasoned from these facts, that 
there was a great probability that such would 
be my case under like circumstances. Vanity 
whispered, that if this should be so, perhaps 
my memoir would be added to those already 
published ; but even this idea did not recon- 
cile me to the thought of an early death. 
Perhaps I did not know how many persons, 
who are Christians in after-life, become pious 
in childhood; and I was so unthinking as not 
to consider, that, if prepared for a better world, 
so far from its being desirable to remain in 
this, it was a great deliverance to be freed 
from the snares and temptations of the present 
life, and to be removed to a state of existence 
where “there shall be no more sin.” Still, 
the fact was as I have said. I stifled every 
serious thought, every anxious feeling, as to 
my eternal salvation, and the adversary of 
souls took advantage of my mistaken views 
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on this subject, and as frequently as the gen- 
tle voice of the Spirit of God called me to 
give my young heart to his service, he sug- 
gested the terrible reflection, « Ye shall surely 
die.” In this way, I truly believe I was kept 
a long time in bondage, when I might have 
enjoyed that liberty wherewith Christ makes 
his people free. 

But to return to my story. When I laid 
down my book, Miss Austin called sister and 
myself to her, and said, “ I want to tell you 
what instruction we have for children in 
M , and many other places in Connecti- 

cut, besides attending church. We have what 
is called a Sunday-school, where children are 
taught to read and understand the Bible. They 
are placed in classes, and instructed by teach- 
ers who are willing to undertake this interest- 
ing and useful employment. I have been a 
teacher in such a school ever since one was 

established in M , and I left a class of six 

as bright, intelligent little girls as I ever saw, 
to come and take charge of you ; but I thought 
when I left home, that I should find a Sunday- 
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school here ; and yesterday, when I perceived 
by your answers and looks that this was not 
the case, I began to think of the best means 
of establishing one in this place. I looked 
around the school-house to day, and saw 
enough children to encourage me to begin 
such a school, and I doubt not I should find 
teachers ; and that your sister Eunice will 
lend her influence to this good work, by con- 
senting to teach a class, and you and Gertrude 
must be scholars. Do you like my plan ?” 
“Oh, very much,” said I, “may I be in 
your class, Miss Austin ?” 

“ We will talk about that another time,” re- 
plied Miss Austin. 

“And may I go and tell mother ?” said Ger- 
trude. “I know she avill be pleased; and 
may I tell Eunice that she is going to be a 
teacher ?” 

“ Not quite so fast, my child,” said Miss 
Austin, kindly. “You forget that Eunice has 
not heard of this plan, and would not know 
what you meant by saying that she w r as going 
to be a teacher. Besides, we wish to con- 
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suit her in this respect, and not to dictate to 
her.” 

“ Oh, she is so kind,” said Gertrude, “and 
longs so much to do good, that she will be 
very happy when we tell her about the Sun- 
day-school; and if Julia is in your class, I 
hope I may be in the one Eunice teaches.” 

1 ‘ These are questions to be settled after many 
other things are arranged. First, I must con- 
sult your father and mother on this subject, 
and take their advice as to the prospect of 
success, and the best means of carrying our 
plan into operation.” 

During the Sunday evening, Miss Austin 
mentioned the subject to my parents. They 
were not so confident of success as she was, 
but promised her their influence and assist- 
ance. Eunice, too, entered warmly into the 
project. She was at this time about sixteen 
years of age, and though not confined to 
school hours, she was pursuing a course of 
reading under Miss Austin’s direction. She, 
as well as Miss Austin, was very confident of 
success; but my parents, who better under- 
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stood the feelings of the people, told Miss 
Austin that she must be prepared for many re- 
buffs in her applications for scholars, and to 
hear many objections raised to her plan. 

“ I am not easily discouraged,” she replied. 
« We will get Mr. Gilbert to give notice next 
Sunday from the pulpit, requesting all who are 
in favour of the proposition to meet with the 
children at the school-house, the next Saturday 
afternoon ; and in the mean time we will visit 
all the houses of such as will not be likely to 
hear of it otherwise, and make the same pro- 
posal. We must also engage teachers, and 
we will begin, if we have but ten scholars. 
More will join us in time.” 

After tea, my father, as usual, read a ser- 
mon aloud, all the household being present, 
and then a season was appropriated to sacred 
music. Our family were all singers, and my 
mother accompanied us with the piano. Those 
Sabbath evenings are among the most pleasing 
recollections of my childhood. 

Monday morning our lessons began, and 
when the studies for the day were finished, 
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Miss Austin proposed that we should take Ger- 
trude’s walk, to which we readily agreed. 
Here we found daisies and moss in abund- 
ance ; and Miss Austin said this would be a 
good place to come for flowers when we were 
engaged in the study of botany. 

Every day we loved Miss Austin more and 
more, and the least expression of her wishes 
was alone necessary to secure our ready com- 
pliance. We were anxious to have the Sun- 
day-school begin. Mr. Gilbert gave the pro- 
posed notice on the succeeding Sabbath, ac- 
companied with his commendation, and a 
short history of the institution; and urged 
upon parents the importance of securing for 
their children this opportunity for religious in- 
struction. 

During the intermission between the morn- 
ing and afternoon services, the new project 
was the main topic of conversation among the 
various groups who, in consequence of the dis- 
tance of their residence from the village, re- 
mained through both services. 

A part of every day of the ensuing week 
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was spent by Miss Austin in visiting those fa- 
milies in the neighbourhood, who were not in 
the habit of attending the Sabbath services at 
the “ brick school-house.” We found the chil- 
dren all desirous of joining the school ; but 
many of the parents made objections. Mr. 
Briggs had not much opinion of Bible learn- 
ing. He had rather his children would not 
hear much on those subjects, till they were 
able to judge for themselves, and then they 
could choose their own creed. Mr. Baker 
said he had been told that this was to be a 
charity school, and for his part he was able 
and willing to pay for all the learning his chil- 
dren could get during the week, without hav- 
ing them schooled for nothing on Sunday. 
Mrs. Fenton said that she was thought a pretty 
good reader when she was young, and guessed 
she could read the Bible to her children, as 
well as the most of the new teachers could. 
While Mrs. Pond said, that if her eldest 
daughter, who was nearly fifteen, (almost a 
young woman,) was not thought worthy to be 
a teacher, neither she nor the younger chil- 
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dren should step a foot into that school as 
scholars. 

These and various other objections were 
listened to by Miss Austin. She patiently 
answered their objections, endeavoured to 
remove their prejudices, and by her gentle 
and kind deportment and the affectionate in- 
terest she manifested in their welfare, she ge- 
nerally persuaded the most determined oppo- 
nents to accede to her proposal. Some rather 
ungraciously said, as they bade Miss Austin 
“ good day,” “that as she was so pressing 
they would let their children come next Sab- 
bath to oblige her , for if there was any thing 
about the school they did not like, it was easy 
to take them away.” When thus much was 
granted, Miss Austin felt that her point was 
gained. 

In the course of the week, Miss Austin was 
told that ’Squire Turner had said, that “ she 
had better not come to his house to ask for his 
children as scholars, for if she did, he should 
give her a piece of his mind, and might be 
uncivil to her in his own house, which he 
9 * 
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should be sorry to be, and for that reason he 
hoped she would stay away.” This was the 
last way to effect his object. The thought of 
children with such a father, and love for them, 
united to a fearless, resolute trait of character, 
which, with all her gentleness, she possessed 
in an uncommon degree, prompted her at 
once to make a trial at this forbidden dwelling. 

“ Can the horse be spared to-day ?” said 
Miss Austin to my father. 

“ Certainly,” he replied. “ On what good 
errand does he take you now ?” 

“Oh,” said she, “I am afraid you will 
think me very bold ; but I am going to ’Squire 
Turner’s to invite his children to come to the 
Sunday-school.” 

“Well, I suppose,” said my father, “you 
are aware that you need the wisdom of the 
serpent, as well as the other requisite, which 
I must say you possess in a remarkable degree.” 
“ I can but try ,” she answered, “ and if I 
am repulsed, which I acknowledge I do not 
expect, I shall not grieve on my own account, 
but for him and his children.” 
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A pleasant ride of two miles brought us to 
the pretty residence of ’Squire Turner. 

“ There is the ’Squire, coming to help you, 
Miss Austin,” said I, and in a moment more 
we heard his rough but cordial « Good after- 
noon, ladies. Walk in — walk in. I will call 
my wife and daughters.” On entering the 
parlour, we met Mrs. Turner, who came in by 
another door. She was a plain, uneducated 
woman, and w T as said to possess very friend- 
ly traits. Her reception of Miss Austin was 
very hospitable, and we felt at once that w r e 
were regarded as friends. In a few moments, 
« the ’Squire” entered the room, and was in- 
troduced to Miss Austin. At the mention of 
her name he started, as if he considered her 
an unexpected, if not an unwelcome, visitor; 
but after all, the expression of his countenance 
seemed to say, “Well, I like her looks, and 
am not going to quarrel with her.” The con- 
versation was general for a while ; her opinion 
of the country w T as asked, and something of a 
contrast drawn between the new residence to 
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which she had come, and “ the land of steady 
habits.” 

“You must allow me to make an effort to 
introduce some Connecticut habits here,” said 
Miss Austin, “ or I am afraid I shall not learn 
to feel at home.”^ 

“ Oh, if they are of the right kind,” said 
’Squire Turner, “ I will vote for their adop- 
tion.” 

“ I trust you will think mine of the right 
kind, when I say, it is for the moral improve- 
ment of the youth of this vicinity. I feel as 
if it were necessary, in order to carry this into 
effect, that we have the co-operation of every 
parent, and especially of those who have in- 
fluence in the community.” 

Without knowing it, Miss Austin had touch- 
ed the right chord of the ambitious ’Squire. 
He liked well to have his opinion respected in 
the neighbourhood, and the idea seemed to 
strike his mind, that in opposing this plan, he 
should be in the minority ; and he was too 
much of a politician to he often found in that 
predicament. 
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« I suppose you mean Sunday-schools,” said 
’Squire Turner. 

«I do, sir,” rejoined Miss Austin, « and I 
greatly hope that on Saturday next, when we 
meet to class the scholars, your children will 
be among the number.” 

« That shall be just as their mother says,” 
replied the ’Squire, good humouredly ; « and 
as all the ladies agree on this subject, I sup- 
pose it is not difficult to prophesy what her 
reply will be.” 

“ My children are so anxious to be permit- 
ted to attend the new Sunday-school, that I 
am quite willing to give my consent,” said 
Mrs. Turner ; « and if Saturday is a pleasant 
day, and the children are well, you may rely 
upon seeing them.” 

After some further conversation, Miss Aus- 
tin rose to depart, and was urged to repeat 
her visit at an early day. 

Saturday afternoon came, and “ the brick 
school-house” was filled to overflowing with 
parents and children. The great difficulty was 
not to get scholars, but suitable teachers, parti- 
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cularly for the boys, although there were not 
half as many boys as girls. They were all ar- 
ranged in classes, and to our great disappoint- 
ment, neither Gertrude nor myself had a place 
assigned us under the teacher we had selected. 
Miss Austin said it Was more desirable on 
some accounts that we should be under another 
teacher, and as we knew she had always good 
reasons for whatever she did, we did not urge 
our requests any farther. After the appoint- 
ment of a superintendent, and a charge to the 
children to be punctual at the appointed hour, 
the assembly was dismissed. 

This was the first Sunday-school I ever saw 
collected ; but as I have said, its advantages 
were small compared to those of the Sunday- 
schools of the present day. I believe all giv- 
ing of tickets and books as rewards is now 
universally relinquished. One great benefit, 
however, which we derived from that system 
of teaching, was the committing to memory 
of large portions of the sacred Scriptures. To 
be sure, what we learned was not so critically 
explained to us as the Scriptures are now 
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taught to children ; but all we committed was 
lodged in the memory, to be the subject of fu- 
ture thought and reflection. In this school, I 
committed to memory the four Evangelists, 
several of the Epistles entire, and many sin- 
gle chapters in others ; the book of Psalms 
and many other portions of the sacred volume, 
and so permanent has been the benefit I re- 
ceived from thus early committing so much of 
the Scriptures, that to this day I can repeat 
whole chapters without the least prompting. 

Our Sunday-school grew in favour with the 
whole community. Constant accessions were 
made to it, from week to week, and in all the 
neighbouring villages similar schools were 
established with equal success. Miss Austin 
gained the hearts of all who knew her, and 
the good she did in that portion of country, as 
well as that which she was the means of ena- 
bling others to do, will never be fully known 
till that day when the secrets of “ many hearts 
shall be revealed.” 

The attendance of so large a number of 
children on the Sabbath, and also that of the 
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parents, filled “the brick school-house” to 
overflowing; and the people of the village 
and its vicinity began to talk about building 
a church. To encourage them to carry this 
into effect, my father presented the congrega- 
tion with a village lot, on which to build, en- 
gaging also to subscribe toward the building 
of the church. 

The requisite sum was raised much sooner 
than the most sanguine friends of the plan ex- 
pected ; and the building was commenced 
with a good deal of zeal, and in due time 
finished. It was a very simple building ; but 
it appeared a spacious and beautiful edifice to 
us. All this being effected, we next deter- 
mined to support a minister ourselves, and to 
have him settled over our church and congre- 
gation. This, also, was accomplished, and, 
if it were the place, I should love to pay a 
passing tribute to the worth, the talents, and 
the devoted piety of him who ministered to 
us in holy things for many years. 

****** 

Unexpected events brought about a change 
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in my father’s residence, and six years after 
we first enjoyed the instructions of Miss Aus- 
tin, we were far from our woodland home, 
residing in a populous town. A short time 
before this change of residence, a wise Provi- 
dence had withdrawn our dear Miss Austin 
from the scenes and occupations in which she 
had delighted, to the participation of higher 
and nobler enjoyments. 

We had not long occupied our new home, 
when I was invited to become a teacher in 
the school connected with the church which 
our family attended. With much diffidence I 
consented, for I felt myself incompeteiit to 
undertake an employment which required in- 
telligence, zeal, patience, and every other 
Christian grace. Miss Austin always spoke 
of a Sabbath-school teacher, as holding a very 
responsible station ; and now that I had en- 
gaged in this duty, -the thought was continu- 
al^- before my mind, that, while I withheld 
my own heart from the duty to which I was 
endeavouring to persuade others, I could not 
10 
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expect the blessing of God upon my efforts ; 
and that even if He in his mercy should benefit 
others by my means, I myself might be a cast- 
away. All this led me to greater earnestness 
in seeking salvation, and, subsequently, I 
made a profession of my faith in Christ, and 
united with his people. 

I need not give a detailed account of the 
following years, during which I was a perma- 
nent teacher in the Sabbath-school; but I 
shall hasten to give an account of the last 
class it was my privilege to teach. It was 
composed of the oldest girls in the school, and 
was called the teachers’ class. They were 
placed in this class, and instructed under the 
hope and expectation that they would be fu- 
ture teachers. Not one was professedly pious, 
and but one seriously inclined ; but they were 
all well educated, intelligent girls, and had 
an unusually correct view of Scripture truth. 
It will be impossible for me to express the re- 
luctance with which I consented to take charge 
of this interesting class, or the unfitness I 
was conscious of for the station ; but my ob- 
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jections were overruled, and I became their 
teacher. 

To their credit I must record it, that their 
deportment was always such as to merit my 
wartnest thanks. Their lessons were always 
carefully studied, and their attendance punc- 
tual ; while they listened to my instructions 
with an attention and seriousness worthy of a 
better teacher. But all this did not result in 
any such change in my dear pupils as I was 
greatly desiring and looking for. But the 
prospect became more cheering, and the first 
young disciple from the number of those com- 
mitted to my care, was the very one whom I 
should have selected as the least likely to be 
affected by religious truth. Not that she was 
trifling or inattentive, but she was the least 
intelligent member of the class. She never 
asked me any questions about the lesson, and 
did not appear so much interested in my in- 
structions, as many of the othefs. But “the 
wind bloweth where it listeth.” Hannah 
Bradley became the subject of the renewing 
grace of God, when “ I knew not that His 
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Spirit was among us.” One Sabbath morning 
I was in the school-room early ; but although 
few had preceded me, Hannah was one of this 
number. She did not observe my entrance, 
and I took my usual seat unnoticed by her. 
Her open Bible was on her knee, her head 
resting upon her hand ; and, as I turned to- 
wards her, I saw a tear fall upon the sacred 
page. A new hope sprang up in my heart, 
and, moving quietly towards her, I took her 
hand and said in a low voice, “ Hannah, may 
I hope that these tears are tears of penitence 
— perhaps, tears of joy ?” 

“ I scarcely dare hope that I have cause for 
joy,” replied she, • “ and yet I must say that 
my mind is now as the sea after a storm — 
tossed, it is true, but not by the tempest. I 
never before knew what a wicked heart I have. 
I do not know why it is that the Words of this 
Bible, which are so familiar to me, never be- 
fore conveyed such impressions to my mind as 
now.” 

I had never before heard her speak a§ many 
words in one sentence on any subject, for she 
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was a timid girl, retiring and quiet in her dis- 
position ; but now “the string of her tongue 
was loosed,” and she seemed to speak “ Out 
of the abundance of her heart,” “ as the Spirit 
gave her utterance.” Our conversation was 
brief ; but to both it was deeply interesting. 
I expected that now I should be gladdened by 
finding others in my class imitatingthe exam- 
ple which their associate had set them. But 
I was disappointed, and was thus led to ac^ 
knowledge, that “ it is not of him that willeth, 
nor of him that runneth, but of God who 
showeth mercy,” “ that no flesh should glory 
in. his presence.” 

It was nearly a year before another conver- 
sion occurred in my class. At that time, a 
revival of a most interesting character took 
place in the church of which I was a mem- 
ber. This was a revival of “ pure and unde- 
filed religion,” free from fanaticism and ex- 
travagance ; and, as the fruits of which, num- 
bers were added to the church of such as, we 
have reason to believe, shall be saved. At 
10 * 
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this period, after the lapse of ten or twelve 
years, I have not heard of one who has not 
“ run well,” and many who have gone home 
to glory, have departed, “ witnessing a good 
confession.” 

The solicitude I felt for those under my im- 
mediate charge, will be well understood by 
every conscientious person similarly situated. 
Nor were my hopes disappointed ; for, in a 
few weeks, five of the ten members composing 
my class, gave evidence of having met with 
that change which is so appropriately denomi- 
nated in Scripture, a passing « from death 
unto life.” My anxiety for the other five, 
whose hearts had remained unaffected, was 
greatly increased ; but, while those were taken, 
these were left ; for the harvest passed away — 
the revival season ended, and these were not 
saved! In the course of the succeeding year, 
one of this number, my lovely young friend 
Mary, chose the better part ; and my desires 
for the conversion of those who did not avail 
themselves of the offers of mercy, increased in 
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intensity as their numbers diminished. Four 
precious souls continued enemies to God, and 
were still so .when the time arrived that I was 
to resign my charge, and to bid farewell to 
these dearly cherished objects of my prayers, 
my efforts, and my love. My future home 
was to be far distant ; but I left them undef 
the care of one whom I felt to be far more 
competent to instruct them than ever I had 
been, and received from her a promise that 
I should hear often through her from my be- 
loved pupils. But, in the course of two or 
three years from this time, all who had been 
connected with this class, while under nay 
care, left it, either to take their turn as teach- 
ers, or to remove to other portions of the 
country. Three of the remaining four have 
since that time yielded their hearts to that 
reasonable service, which is perfect freedom. 
I know not that one of all this number attri- 
buted her first sound impressions to the in- 
structions they received in the Sabbath-school. 
It is a question I never dared trust myself to 
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ask, that boasting might he excluded. To 
God he all the glory. 

Ten years have now passed away, and all 
who composed my class are still among the 
living. I see or hear from most of them oc- 
casionally, and of the nine who gave them- 
selves to the Lord, all are adorning the doc- 
trine of God their Saviour. Two of them are 
the wives of ministers of the gospel, and are 
exerting an influence for good in the commu- 
nity where they reside. Many of them I know 
to be Sabbath-school teachers, and others are 
filling useful and responsible situations in life. 

But I have spoken of but nine. Where is 
the tenth who shared in my instructions ? For 
some time I asked this question in vain. I 
heard that she left the class with unchanged 
feelings, and that she married ; but for some 
time I remained ignorant of her place of resi- 
dence. At length, I heard that she was living 
in a community which had been noted for its 
devotion to gayety and worldliness, but that 
this place was, at that time, the scene of a re- 
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vival of religion, and that many votaries of 
the world had listened to the voice of wis- 
dom, and entered her ways, which are ways 
of pleasantness, and her paths, which are paths 
of peace. 

“Is Maria of this number ?” I eagerly in- 
quired of my narrator. 

“Alas! she is hot! and what renders this 
the more to be lamented is, the fact that she 
is the subject of a disease, which it is feared 
will be attended with fatal results ; but she is 
the same gay, heedless creature that she was 
when you knew her.” 

“ Oh, that I could see her once more !” I 
exclaimed. “ She was a motherless girl, and 
I was her Sabbath-school teacher.” I had 
always felt deeply interested in her spiritual 
welfare, but could never enlist her feelings. 
I felt as if I must make one more effort to do 
her good; that I must expostulate with her 
once more. Who will do so, thought I, if her 
former teacher does not ? She will, perhaps, 
listen to the voice that, in years past, so often 
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besought her to remember her Creator in the 
days of her youth. Then, the painful thought 
arose in my mind, perhaps I had been less 
faithful to her than I was to some of the others! 
Was I sure I was guiltless, if that soul was at 
the last found among the lost? I hesitated no 
longer, but without farther delay addressed to 
her a letter, in which I endeavoured affection- 
ately to call her attention to those all-import- 
ant subjects which involved her eternal well- 
being. I told her that now , even at so late an 
hour, while the Spirit of God was calling one 
and another of her associates into the king- 
dom, now was an acceptable time for her to 
secufe her soul’s salvation. In short, I said 
all that affectionate solicitude and deep anx- 
iety for her dangerous condition could prompt 
one to say ; and I besought of her to reply to 
my letter ; but I grieve to say, that I never 
yet have received intelligence from her or any 
one else, whether my letter ever reached her. 
All I could do for her was to commend her 
to God, who is able to renew the heart, and 
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whose grace alone gives us a place among 
those who are sanctified. I utter the language 
which many a teacher may use among those 
she has taught in this Sunday-school — 

“ When soon or late we reach that coast, 

O’er life’s rough ocean driven; 

May we. rejoice, no wanderer lost, 

But all be safe iii heaven.” 
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“ Are you tired, dear father,” said little 
Grace Campbell, as she stood by her father, 
waiting for permission to take her usual place 
on his knee. 

“Yes, my little daughter, I em rather tired 
to-night,” replied her father, “for I have been 
standing all the afternoon.” 

« Oh, I am sorry, dear father,” said little 
Grace: “What have you been doing to tire 
you so much ?” 

“ I have been buying something for you, 
Grace.” 

“And for me, too, father?” said Anna. 

“ Yes,” answered their father, “ and for 
dear mother and myself.” 

“What can it be,” said Grace : “I think it 
must be a new house, if it is for all of us. Is 
it, father?” 
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“ Yes, my dear, but it is a very small house. 
What the Bible calls ‘the house appointed for 
all living .’ 55 

“ Why, father,” said Anna, “ I do not un- 
derstand what you mean.” 

“Well, then,” said Mr. Campbell, “you and 
Grace may bring your little chairs and sit on 
each side of me, and I will tell you all about it.” 

“ No, father,” said Grace, « we will both 
sit on one side of you, if you please, and then 
you can look at us both at once. Now, be- 
gin, father.” 

“ You know where the burying-ground is,” 
said Mr. Campbell. 

“ Oh, yes, to be sure we do,” replied both 
the children. 

“ Well, then, you have noticed how full it is 
of graves. It is not a large piece of ground, 
and it is the only grave-yard that has ever 
been in use in the village. When it was first 
enclosed for this purpose, the village was very 
small, and a death did not often occur, but 
now it is quite full of graves, and the people 
of the village have selected a large portion of 
11 
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ground, for a new grave-yard. A neat fence 
has been placed around it, and several wide 
gravelled walks are made, and shade-trees 
have been planted all about and within it. 
After all this was done, the land was divided 
into a great many little square lots, of a suit- 
able size to admit of the burial of a family, 
and to-day these have been sold. Almost 
every man in the village, who has a family, 
was there, and I was surprised to see there 
some persons who do not profess to think 
about preparation for “ that house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens and yet 
they were eager to procure what they consi- 
dered a good situation for the resting-place of 
the body. I heard quite a dispute between 
two such persons, who both wanted the same 
lot ; and from the character of one of them, it 
seemed to me as if he desired to be in a situa- 
tion where his tombstone and those of his 
family would be conspicuous from the public 
road ; for he is a man who is never willing to 
be where he cannot attract notice. There 
was another man who chose that part of the 
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ground where the view is the finest, and the 
opening through the trees such as to command 
the most extensive prospect. 

Another person still, who I was surprised to 
see there, was one who never wishes to hear 
any thing said about death ; yet he seemed to 
think it would not do to omit giving attention 
to a subject of such general interest as this, 
when every one else was (in one sense at least) 
preparing for that event, which happeneth 
unto all. He stepped into the enclosure just 
as the sale was about to commence, and whis- 
pered to me a request that I would purchase 
a lot for him ; and when I asked him to select 
which he would have, he turned from the 
place, saying, « Any one — get one of the best 
— I do not care for the price,” and he hurried 
from the scene. This man is never seen at a 
funeral, and always avoids those subjects 
which allude to sickness and death. Thus 
he thinks to put off the evil day. 

Good Mr. White was there, too, who not 
only looked with composure at his narrow 
home, but remarked, that the thought that he 
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and all his family should rest together there, 
till the resurrection morn, was a very pleasant 
one. « As yet,” said he, “ death has made 
no breach in my family circle, and as I have 
good reason to hope that they all have chosen 
the better part, I trust that when we as a 
family shall lie here, we shall be among those 
dead in Christ, who shall rise first.” 

On the Sabbath, after the people of the village 
had selected their places of burial, the pastor 
of the church where Mr. Campbell and his 
family attended, preached a very suitable dis- 
course from the words contained in Job xvii. 1 : 
« The graves are ready for me.” In the course 
of his remarks, he spoke of death as the pun- 
ishment threatened and inflicted, on account 
of the sin of our first parents, the sentence 
being, « Dust thou art, and unto dust thou 
shalt return;” in consequence of which all 
they and their posterity have, generation after 
generation, passed from the earth, and all 
who are to be their successors, will, in like 
manner, lie down in the grave, “ for all are 
of dust and all turn to dust again.” 
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He then spoke of the effect of death on the 
body, remarking that a wonderful change is 
wrought in the curious frame of man by death, 
so that that which in life was active, useful, 
and capable of performing the desires of the 
mind, becomes, by death, inanimate and cold, 
and useless, so that all mankind have been 
willing to say, even in regard to the body of 
the best loved friend, as did Abraham of his 
wife, “ Give me a burying-place that I may 
bury my dead out of my sight:” and that the 
body once consigned to the grave becomes 
the subject of decay, till in a few years it can- 
not be distinguished from the surrounding 
dust. 

« There,” continued the pastor, “ all the 
distinctions of life end — all are on a level. 
The rich and the poor — the wise and the sim- 
ple — the learned and the ignorant — the noble 
and the mean, quietly repose side by side. 
< There the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest — there the prisoners rest 
together, they hear not the voice of the op- 
pressor ; the small and great are there, and 
11 * 
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the servant is free from his master ; 9 they lie 
down alike in the dust, and the worms shall 
cover them.” 

He then alluded to the far more important 
change which comes upon the soul ; reminding 
his hearers that death ended all opportunity 
for repentance, there being “ no work, nor 
device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the 
grave.” 

In allusion to the new place of burial, he 
remarked, “that those of his hearers who 
ended their days in this village would proba- 
bly repose in that place of tombs. That some 
in one year, some in five, more in ten, many 
in twenty, and all, with perhaps one or two 
exceptions, in seventy years, would sleep 
with the great congregation of the dead ; 
while a new assembly, both preacher and 
hearers, should meditate together within 
those walls, on the shortness and uncertainty 
of life, and the necessity of preparation for its 
close.” Then he directed their thoughts to 
the resurrection, that glorious morn when the 
slumberers under ground shall wake. “For 
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the Lord himself shall descend from heaven 
with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, 
and with the trump of God, and the dead in 
Christ shall rise first.” “Who, of this con- 
gregation,” said the pastor, much affected, 
“that are so soon to be the inhabitants of 
yonder narrow house, who will be among 
those blessed ones who shall have part in the 
first resurrection? There, where ‘friends, 
brothers and sisters are laid side by side,’ in 
imagination, my heart is rent by beholding at 
the first dread blast of the trump of the arch- 
angel, the heaving turf, the rising form of 
some from each family circle, while others are 
left. The parents — the infant children — per- 
haps a lovely daughter, who remembered her 
Creator in the days of her youth, in obedience 
to that sound, which shall re-echo from pole 
to pole, and be responded to from ocean’s 
depths, are awakening from the long sleep of 
death to everlasting life ! At the second sound 
of the trumpet the remaining slumberers hear 
the call, < Come to judgment ,’ and rise also. 
There is a brother — a sister, who gave them- 
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selves to folly and worldliness and vanity. 
Alas ! alas ! they rise to shame and everlast- 
ing contempt. God in mercy grant,” added 
he, in earnest supplication, as he concluded 
his exhortation, “that all my dear people 
may <so number their days as to apply 
their hearts unto wisdom,’ that I be not 
called at the last to be a swift witness against 
them.” 

There were various opinions in the village 
as to the propriety of having a new burying- 
ground. Mrs. Blake said, she was sure there 
was no need of it. It was true, she had not 
been to the grave-yard for some years, but 
there was plenty of ground unoccupied when 
she last saw it, and the village had been so 
healthy, it certainly could not be necessary to 
have a new one. “ We never have any dis- 
eases prevailing here,” added she, « and 
deaths do not often occur.” 

“ Why, Mrs. Blake,” replied the neighbour 
with whom she was conversing, “you mis- 
take ; there were four deaths last week.” 

“ Not four I” exclaimed Mrs. Blake. 
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" Yes, four /” rejoined her neighbour. 
“There was old Mr. Andrews.” 

“ Oh, well, he was very aged, and it was 
no more than any one might expect that he 
should drop away,” said Mrs. Blake. 

“ Well, then, there was Mrs. Pratt’s baby.” 
“That was a poor feeble child, and had 
never been well since it had the measles. I 
am sure it was a relief to see it go. Nobody 
ever thought Mrs. Pratt would raise that child. 
But who was there died last week besides 
these ?” said Mrs. Blake. 

“ Why, you know’ James Clark was buried 
on Thursday.” 

“ So he was ; I had forgotten him. But he 
died in consequence of a fall from his wagon, 
and an accident does not occur every day, 
and such a one may not happen in a long 
time. And what other funeral was there ?” 

“ The widow Burns’s daughter Jane, you 
know,” replied the neighbour. 

“ Poor girl,” said Mrs. Blake, “ I had not 
heard that she was gone. She has suffered a 
great deal, and for weeks the doctor has 
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thought each day would be her last. But 
these are all unusual cases, you must admit.” 
« I do not know that they are,” replied the 
neighbour — 

“ Dangers stand thick through all the ground 
To push us to the tomb, 

And fierce diseases wait around 
To hurry mortals home.” 

« Not a week passes but several of the in- 
habitants of o&r village bid farewell to all 
earthly things. By accident (as you say) — by 
old age — by the dangers attendant on infancy 
— by slow decline, one after another departs. 
Walk with me to the grave-yard, Mrs. Blake, 
and, as you thread your way between the 
thickly rising mounds, on which an instinctive 
feeling of reverence for the departed forbids 
you to .tread, you will admit that propriety 
demands a new resting-place, for those who 
are so soon to lie down in death.” 

“Excuse me,” said Mrs. Blake, “I have 
an engagement,” and the neighbours parted. 

But even those who had agreed to have a 
plan of a new burying-ground still continued 
to deposit the remains of their friends in the 
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old and venerated place — particularly those 
families who had previously regarded it as 
peculiarly hallowed ground, from having laid 
there one or more of their number. 

When little Mary Thorn died, her father 
wished to have her laid in the new grave-yard, 
where he had a family lot ; but her mother 
said, “ Lay her by her dear brother and sister ; 
let them sleep together ; do not put her alone 
in that new grave-yard.” This seemed to be 
the feeling of many, and for several weeks, 
though there were occasional deaths, no inter- 
ment took place in the new cemetery. But 
when good Mr. Strong was laid upon his dying 
bed, he directed his son to sit by him, and 
write what he should dictate, beginning thus : 
« I give my body to the dust, to be buried in 
the new grave-yard, in this village, from 
whence, I trust, it will rise, a new, incorrupti- 
ble, and glorious body — to honour, glory, and 
immortality, through the merits of Jesus Christ, 
my Redeemer.” 

Oh, what an excellent man he was, and how 
much beloved, respected, and confided in, by 
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the people of the village. After this, there 
were no burials except in the new grave-yard, 
and soon there were many mounds, and the 
grave-stones and monuments stood at short 
distances. 

Several years have passed since the lots 
were sold in the new burying-ground, and it 
is now the most beautiful and interesting place 
of the kind to be found throughout the coun- 
try. After leaving the village, the road to- 
wards the grave-yard winds up a hill through 
a thick wood, amid beautiful evergreens — the 
emblems of immortality. A by-road leads to 
the summit of the hill, where, on a level plat 
of ground, is enclosed the new grave-yard. 
Over the wide gates, which so often unfold to 
admit some “ new treasure” to the bosom of 
the earth, is an arch, on which is inscribed — 

“ I AM THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE ; 
HE THAT BELIEVETH IN ME, THOUGH HE WERE 
DEAD, YET SHALL HE LIVE.” 

Oh, what a consoling assurance is this which 
meets the eye of the mourner, who is follow- 
ing the loved form of a dear friend to the 
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tomb. On the reverse side of the arch, the 
bereaved relatives, as they depart from the 
new-made grave, read, 

“ The hour is coming in the which all 

THAT ARE IN THE GRAVES SHALL HEAR HIS 
VOICE AND SHALL COME FORTH.” 

Comforting thought ! Blessed promise !^- 
They lie not here for ever — ’tis only for a sea- 
son — the hour is at hand when they shall come 
forth. Be comforted, mourner, concerning 
all such as rest in hope ; when they rise, it 
will be a resurrection to everlasting life. 

Passing into the grave-yard, the visitor to 
these peopled, but silent mansions, finds him- 
self in a perfect garden. Every little square 
of ground is luxuriant with shrubs and clus- 
tering vines and flowers. From the time that 
the blossoms of the crocus peep above the 
snow, till the frost nips the. rich flowers of 
autumn, there is an uninterrupted succession 
of sweets. The busy hand of the gardener, 
who dwells among the tombs, keeps the place 
in perfect order. The grass is mown short, 
and is of the richest verdure — no rank weed 
12 
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is permitted to rear its head. No sacrilegious 
hand bears away the buds or blossoms from 
the garden of the dead. Where they bloom, 
there they wither ; and here the rose, like the 
memory of the just, sheds a sweet perfume, 
even though dead. 

And is it not right thus to ornament and 
beautify the place, where reposed the loved 
forms of parents and children — brothers and 
sisters ? In this spot, sacred to the memory 
of those who, when living, were the delight of 
many eyes, and whose removal left a blank in 
many hearts never to be filled, should not all 
that is repulsive be overcome, as far as may 
be, and all that is soothing and tranquillizing 
be cherished ? We are so constituted that 
our minds must be affected by these external 
circumstances. Who that has accompanied 
the remains of some loved one to the tomb, 
on a dreary winter day, when the wind howled 
and the snow fell thickly, drifting in deep 
wreaths around some neglected grave-yard, 
has not often recurred to the scene with feel- 
ings of mingled desolation and loneliness ? 
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And, on the contrary, who that has consigned 
to the grave a friend, “ whose life made of 
their life a part,” amid the loveliness of na- 
ture, on a calm summer evening, has not, in 
the retrospect, been soothed and tranquillized 
by the remembrance of so sweet a scene ? 

Nor are these ornaments of the new bury- 
ing ground useful merely as decorations. 
They have a voice which speaks in the lan- 
guage of inspiration, and conveys to the be- 
holders an instructive lesson, in their different 
stages of maturity and decay. The flourish- 
ing shade-tree reminds the lingerer in this 
hallowed ground of what the scripture saith 
of him whose delight is in the law of the 
Lord : “He shall be like a tree that bringeth 
forth his fruit in his season.” Even the bright 
but short-lived flowers are mute instructors ; 
and, in the place where they stand, they say, 
“ Man that is born of a woman is of few days 
and full of trouble — he cometh forth like a 
flower and is cut down.” “ As for man, his 
days are as grass, as a flower of the field so 
he flourisheth, for the wind passeth over it 
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and it is gone , and the place thereof shall know 
it no more.” 

Does the frost of autumn strew the ground 
with sear and yellow leaves ? We are reminded 
that “we all do fade as the leaf.” Or if on a 
bright spring morning the brilliant butterfly is 
seen passing from flower to flower, the ram- 
bler in this quiet garden finds himself repeating, 

Shall Spring the faded world revive, 

Shall waning moons their light return ? 

Again shall setting suns ascend, 

And the lost day anew be born ? 

Shall life re-visit dying worms 

And spread the joyful insect’s wing ? 

And oh ! shall man awake no more 
To see thy face — thy name to sing ? 

Cease, cease, ye vain desponding fears, 

When Christ our Lord from darkness sprang, 

Death, the last foe was captive led. 

And heaven with joy and wonder rang. 

The trump shall sound, the dead awake, 

From the cold ground the slumberers spring; 

Through heaven, with joy, their myriads rise 
And hail their Saviour and their King. 

It was when the new grave-yard had ar- 
rived at this stage of cultivation, that Grace 
and Anna went with their parents to visit it. 
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“ Oh, how many tomb-stones !” said Anna, 
“and yet there are more graves, for some 
have no stones to them.” 

“ Look at this little short grave,” said Grace. 
“ It is like a bank of violets in full bloom — and 
see this lovely white rose which covers the 
head-stone — see what is on it, sister.” 

Anna raised the bush, and a shower of snow- 
white leaves was shed upon the violet covered 
mound. “ There is nothing,” said Anna, 
“ written on the stone, but these words: 

‘ELLEN: 

She is not, for God took her.' ” 

The children felt the deepest interest in look- 
ing at the little graves and reading the inscrip- 
tions, w r hile their parents walked about the 
lowly beds of those who were once their friends 
and acquaintances, whose faces they should 
“ see no more in the flesh.” They paused at 
the grave of a lovely young person, who had 
been the instructress of the village seminary ; 
over whose tomb, her affectionate and be- 
12 * 
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reaved pupils had erected a stone, on which 
were inscribed the following lines : 

She taught us how to live — and — oh, too high 
The price of knowledge — taught us how to die. 

Near by, reposed all that was mortal of one 
who died far from his home, over whom affec- 
tion had reared a splendid monument. Its 
four sides were filled with a detailed account 
of his worth — his honours — and the elevated 
station he occupied in public life. Alas, how 
empty is all this flattery to the departed spirit ! 
Is his soul happy with its Redeemer, while 
his body is saying to corruption, “Thou art 
my father : to the worm, Thou art my mother 
and my sister !” 

Not far from this, under a marble slab, was 
laid one, -who “ was the only son of his mother, 
and she was a widow.” What a satisfaction 
to read, << He rests in hope.” No doubt, He 
who restored to the widow of Nain the stay of 
her old age, whispered words of consolation to 
this mother, precious to her bereaved heart. 
They, too, contained the same comforting as- 
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surance, “ Thy son liveth.” After spending an 
hour or more in this interesting spot, and lin- 
gering at that little portion of earth where 
they all expected to repose, Mr. and Mrs. 
Campbell and the children turned their steps 
homeward. 

During their walk, Mr. Campbell told the 
children of a youth who loved to visit the quiet 
home of the dead. His name was Herbert 
Knowles, and on one such occasion he was 
meditating upon the scene where Christ was 
transfigured on the mount, and there appeared 
Moses and Elias talking with him. And Peter 
said, “ It is good to be here ; if thou wilt, let 
us make here three tabernacles : one for thee, 
and one for Moses, and one for Elias.” 

These reflections were the subject of the 
following lines, by this highly gifted youth, 
who soon afterwards was himself laid in the 
grave. His life had been eventful and un- 
fortunate, till his extraordinary merits were 
discovered by persons willing to assist him. 
He was placed under a kind and able in- 
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structor ; but, ere long, it pleased God to 
remove him to a better world. The reader 
will remember that these lines were written 
4>y a school-boy who had not long been taken 
from one of the lowest stations of life. 

LINES 

WRITTEN IN THE CHURCH- YARD OF 
RICHMOND, YORKSHIRE. 

alt is good to be here; if thou wilt, let us 
make here three tabernacles : one for thee, and 
one for Moses, and one for Elias ” — Matt, 
xvii. 4. 

i. 

Methinks it is good to be here, 

If thou wilt, let us build — but for whom ? 

Nor Elias nor Moses appear, 

But the shadows of eve that encompass the 
gloom, 

The abode of the dead and the place of the 
tomb. 
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ii. 

Shall we build to ambition ? Oh, no ! 
Affrighted he shrinketh away, 

For see, they would pin him below, 

In a narrow small house, and begirt with cold 
clay, 

To the meanest of reptiles a peer and a prey. 
hi. 

To beauty ? Ah, no ! She forgets 
The charms which she wielded before, 

Nor knows the foul worm that he frets, 

The skin which but yesterday fools could 
adore, 

For the smoothness it held, or the tint that it 
wore. 

IV. 

Shall we build to the purple of pride ? 

The trappings which dizzen the proud ? 

Alas, they are all laid aside : 

And here’s neither dress nor adornment al- 
lowed, 

But the long winding-sheet and the fringe of 
the shroud. 
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V. 

To riches ? Alas ! ’tis in vain, 

Who hid, in their turns shall be hid : 

The treasures are squandered again, 

And here, in the grave, are all metals forbid, 
But the tinsel that shone on the dark coffin 
lid. 

VI. 

To the pleasures which mirth can afford, 
The revel, the laugh, and the jeer ? 

Ah ! here is a plentiful board : 

But the guests are all mute as their pitiful 
cheer, 

And none but the worm is a reveller here ! 

VII. 

Shall we build to affection and love ? 

Ah, no! they have withered and died, 

Or fled with the spirit above : 

Friends, brothers, and sisters, are laid side 
by side, 

Yet none have saluted, and none have re- 
plied. 
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VIII. 

Unto sorrow? The dead cannot grieve ; 
Not a sob, not a sigh meets mine ear, 

Which compassion itself could relieve : 
Ah, sweetly they slumber, nor hope, love, nor 
fear, 

Peace, peace is the watchword, the only one 
here. 


IX. 

Unto death, to whom monarch’s must bow ? 
Ah, no ! for his empire is known, 

And here there are trophies enow : 
Beneath, the cold dead — and around, the dark 
stone, 

Are the signs of a sceptre that none may dis- 
own. 

x. 

The first tabernacle to Hope we will build, 
And look for the sleepers around us to 
rise ! 

The second to Faith, which insures it ful- 
filled : 
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And the third to the Lamb of the great sacri- 
fice, 

Who bequeathed us them both, when he rose 
to the skies. 
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